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PREFACE 

Many  of  these  pages  were  written  years  and 
years  ago.  In  1876  I  wrote  several  columns 
for  the  Philadelphia  Times,  which  have  been 
revamped  and  embodied  in  this  volume.  I  kept 
a  diary  during  my  army  life,  in  which  was 
noted,  each  day,  the  exciting  scenes  transpiring. 
I  have  those  diaries  at  the  present  time  and 
from  them  I  have  written  the  incidents  and 
occurrences  narrated  in  this  volume.  Quite  a 
young  man  then — full  of  enthusias?n  and  love  of 
adventure ;  devoted  to  the  traditions  of  my 
native  State,  Virginia;  intense  in  my  prejudices 
against  the  North — I  was  glad  to  volunteer  in 
the  Southern  Army  and  fight  for  the  South — the 
home  of  my  father  and  forefathers  for  genera- 
tions past.  Though  the  South  was  overpowered 
and  upon  other  terms  has  been  readmitted  into 
the  Union,  there  to  stay  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions, she  will  never  do  an  act  that  will  reflect 
upon  her  honor,  or  cast  a  shadow  upon  the 
graves  of  her  buried  braves! 

The  Author. 

Capt.  Tom's  Cabin, 

on  The  Neabsco, 

Virginia,  June  4,  1904. 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  these 
pages  to  give,  among  other  things,  a  faithful 
sketch  of  scouting  life  in  the  Southern  Army,  a 
life  full  of  romance,  adventure  and  perils; 
oftentimes  requiring  daring,  dash  and  despera- 
tion upon  a  moment's  notice;  at  other  times  the 
coolest  bravery,  the  steadiest  nerve  and  the 
most  skilled  strategy;  and  at  all  times  a  con- 
suming ambition,  a  patriotic  consecration  and 
a  reckless  devotion  to  the  Southern  cause — 
the  impersonation  of  the  highest  type  of  the 
soldier  and  knight. 

The  Southern  soldier  loved  his  Southland  as 
he  loved  his  life,  and  when  the  war  between  the 
States  began  he  was  eager  to  hoist  the  flag  and 
fight  to  the  death  the  invaders  of  the  ISTorth. 
-Such,  too,  was  the  feeling  of  the  "Rebel 
Scout,"  when,  in  1861,  he  left  Washington  City, 
eagerly  volunteered  and  enlisted  under  the 
"Southern  Cross,1'  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Stuart's 
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Corps  of  Cavalry,  Fitz  Lee's  Division,  Wick- 
ham's  Brigade,  Third  Regiment. 

The  training  of  the  "Rebel  Scout,"  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood,  had  been  such  as  to  pre-emi- 
nently qualify  him  for  cavalry  service.  At  the 
age  of  five  years  he  could  ride  his  father's  sad- 
dle horse  from  the  stable,  around  and  around 
the  lawn  to  the  front  door  of  the  dwelling,  and 
back  again  to  the  stable,  the  stable  boy  being 
near  at  hand  to  guard  against  accident."  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  could  speed  him  upon  an  adjoin- 
ing race  track,  with  other  boys  of  the  village, 
with  comparative  skill  and  perfect  confidence. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  played  "circus"  and 
shot  the  arrow  from  his  Indian  bow  at  the  tar- 
get whilst  the  horse  was  Hearing  full  speed. 
And  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  an  expert 
horseman  and  a  good  pistol  shot.  This  was  the 
usual  habit  of  Virginia  youths  of  his  class.  So 
that  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  join  the 
Southern  Army  he  was  already  equipped  for 
cavalry  service — a  good  horseman  and  a  good 
shot !  There  were  thousands  of  such  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  with  these  Stuart  could  make  his 
raids  with  confidence  and  win  his  record  with 
ease. 
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jSTot  so  with  the  Federal  cavalry  the  firstyears 
of  the  war  between  the  States.  The  Penn- 
sylvania regiments  of  cavalry,  with  their  huge 
Conestoga  horses  and  awkward  riders,  were 
simply  amusement  for  us.  And  some  of  the 
ISTew  England  regiments,  with  their  beefy  ani- 
mals and  unskilled  riders,  were  no  better.  But 
when  later  on  we  were  called  upon  to  face 
Michigan  troopers,  Illinois  cavalry  and  other 
Western  regiments,  we  well  knew  that  there 
was  work  ahead  and  foemen  worthy  our  steel. 
Their  training  had  been  in  the  field  and  on  the 
farm,  not  in  the  machine  shop  and  coal  mine. 
It  was  reported  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  many  of  the  Federal  cavalry  were  strapped 
to  their  saddles  so  as  to  enable  them  to  hold 
their  seats ! 

But  the  scout  had  not  only  to  be  a  good  horse- 
man and  a  good  shot,  but  a  trained  observer  of 
army  movements,  quick  as  the  eagle  and  sly  as 
the  fox,  Indian-like  in  following  a  trail  and 
lynx-eyed  in  watching  a  foe — the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  army.  Self-possessed  as  a  cynic,  with 
nerves  trained  to  perfect  control,  he  must  be 
quick  to  turn  every  event  to  the  best  advantage. 

His  horse,  too,  must  be  as  well  trained  as 
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himself;  sure  footed,  fleet,  steady  under  fire,  . 
docile  as  a  dog,  and  never  lose  his  head !  An 
intelligent,  untiring  scout  can  accomplish  won- 
ders if  mounted  upon  a  thoroughly  trained 
horse  possessing  the  foregoing  characteristics. 
The  Virginia  horse  could  not  be  excelled.  I 
have  been  saved  more  times  than  one  by  the 
sagacity  of  my  horse.  One  of  my  scouting 
horses — and  I  always  kept  three — could  trail 
other  horses  as  well  as  a  hound  could  a  hare.  I 
had  only  to  give  him  the  rein,  when  he  would 
put  his  nose  near  the  ground  and  let  me  know 
if  cavalry  had  passed;  and,  if  recently,  his  gait 
would  quicken,  with  his  ears  to  the  front !  Ho 
never  gave  a  false  alarm.  The  horse  I  rode  at 
night  understood  his  business.  Several  years 
of  schooling  had  made  him  an  expert.  He 
seemed  to  understand  the  movements  of  my 
body  and  almost  instantly  adapted  himself  to 
them.  My  third  horse  was  for  dress  parade 
and  high  days,  ridden  only  on  Sundays  by  my- 
self and  each  day  of  the  week  by  my  servant 
man. 

Thus  was  the  "Rebel  Scout''  equipped  for  his 
hazardous  work,  and  this  was  a  proper  outfit 
when   scouting   within    our    own    lines.     But 
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when  he  was  sent  within  and  across  the  enemy's 
lines  the  horse  was  eliminated  and  the  man  be- 
came the  more  prominent.  Then  other  prereq- 
uisites are  demanded.  Have  you  not  noticed 
how  faces  and  bearing  affect  ?  Some  awaken 
suspicion  at  the  first  glance;  others  inspire  con- 
fidence and  trust;  whilst  others  still  make  no 
decided  impression,  but  pass  without  awakening 
any  special  thought. 

In  a  city  crowded  with  hostile  soldiers, 
guards  at  the  entrances  and  pickets  at  out- 
posts, detectives  at  every  point  and  house 
servants  suspicious,  it  seems  amazing  that  a 
rebel  scout  could  enter  and  remain  for  days 
without  detection  and  capture !  And  yet  the 
author  of  these  pages  entered  Washington  City 
a  dozen  times  during  the  war  period,  remaining 
sometimes  a  month  at  a  time,  and  never  was 
asked  a  question  by  an  officer,  or  stopped  by  a 
guard  or  detective,  or  detained  upon  any  suspi- 
cious pretext.  He  went  in  and  out  of  the  War  De- 
partment, attended  President's  levees,  heard  Mr. 
Lincoln's  serenade  speech  upon  his  second  elec- 
tion, visited  Annapolis  on  an  inspection  trip, 
went  to  Baltimore  whenever  anything  was  to  be 
gained,    and   moved    around   generally   as    any 
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other  citizen  would,  lie  sought  to  conform  to 
the  dress  and  movement  of  the  average  man. 
He  avoided  hotel  lobbies,  restaurants  and  bar- 
rooms. If  he  attended  church,  it  was  the  Catho- 
lic church  where  he  knew  he  would  meet  no 
one  who  knew  him  but  the  priest,  whom  he 
served  on  several  occasions  by  taking  ''beads"  to 
Richmond  for  church  parties.  He  studied  his 
part  and  played  it  with  all  the  adroitness  he 
could  command. 

Though  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
several  times,  it  was  never  during  active  hos- 
tilities, but  after  Lee's  surrender,  and  once 
whilst  a  citizen — when  a  school  teacher  in 
1861.  He  attributes  his  success  largely  to  the 
judgment  he  showed  in  selecting  his  quarters 
and  in  selecting  and  placing  his  men.  There 
was  but  one  Van  Ness  Castle  in  Washington, 
and  it  was  occupied  by  a  nobleman.  There  was 
but  one  "Grafton"  in  Virginia,  and  Major  Bay- 
ly was  the  lord  of  that  manor.  There  was  but 
one  "Eagle  Nest"  outpost  upon  the  lower  Poto- 
mac, and  that  was  guarded  by  an  eagle  and  oc- 
cupied by  "nighthawks !"  There  was  but  one 
line  of  safe  communication  between  the  city  of 
Washinelon  and   Richmond     for   "rebel"   dis- 
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patches,  and  that  was  the  Doctors'  Line,  which 
never  was  disturbed,  and  which  never  failed  dur- 
ing active  hostilities.  Like  the  electric  wire  of 
the  present  day,  it  was  "underground"  and 
across  the  water,  hut  it  never  failed  to  bear 
upon  its  current,  in  mystic  symbols,  its  words  of 
reliable  information. 

The  autograph  letter  of  President  Davis 
herein  embodied  speaks  for  itself,  and  to  the 
''Rebel  Scout"  is  the  most  highly  prized  docu- 
ment ever  in  his  possession.  The  encomium 
therein  contained  comes  from  the  highest  au- 
thority known  to  the  Confederacy,  and  from 
one  who  seldom  spoke  or  wrote  without  measur- 
ing well  his  words. 

That  letter  is  framed  and  hangs  in  my  library 
room  by  the  side  of  my  college  diplomas,  and 
will  descend  to  my  children  as  a  much-prized 
heirloom  of  days  that  tried  men's  souls. 


(2) 
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CHAPTER    I 

Forty  years  ago  I  was  a  Southern  scout. 

Although  more  than  four  decades  have 
elapsed  since  that  eventful  epoch  in  my  adven- 
turous war  history,  yet  the  recollection  of  those 
hazardous  days  is  as  vivid  as  though  it  were  but 
yesterday.  The  friction  of  life  has  not  erased 
a  single  impression,  nor  has  a  busy  brain  dis- 
missed the  thrilling  thoughts  that  then  entered 
its  chambers  and  left  their  record.  Stuart  and 
Lee  and  Jackson  still  ride  at  the  heads  of  their 
irresistible  columns  in  my  dreams  by  night, 
and  the  vivid  pictures  of  war,  experienced  in 
my  young  manhood,  still  hang  upon  the  walls 
of  memory,  a  panorama  of  four  eventful  years. 
The  Southern  scout,  with  waving  plume  and 
(rusty  side  arms,  on  mettled  charger,  still  moves 
through  Federal  lines  and  camps  and  reports 
to  the  dashing  Stuart  or  to  the  spotless  Lee.. 
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And  never  will  the  day  come  when  he  will  for- 
get or  regret  services  to  the  "Cause"  now 
"Lost." 

Before  and  since  Lee  turned  from  the  parlor 
of  that  memorable  house  at  Appomattox,  where 
he  laid  down  the  last  hope  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  fought  and  Jackson  died,  and  where 
Grant  displayed  a  magnanimity  compared  to 
which  his  exploits  in  battle  pale  into  insignifi- 
cance, it  has  been  a  wonder  to  the  people  of  the 
North  how  Southern  generals,  particularly 
those  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  se- 
cured so  much  accurate  information  regarding 
the  Federal  Army.  Federal  commander  after 
Federal  commander  have  admitted,  during  and 
since  those  bloody  days,  that  more  than  one 
grandly  planned  coup  d'etat  failed  of  execu- 
tion only  because  Lee  and  Stuart  seemed,  in 
the  most  inexplicable  manner,  to  have  acquired 
not  only  an  accurate  idea  of  the  Federal  gen- 
erals' intentions,  but  in  most  cases  were  pre- 
pared for  onslaughts,  with  some  counter  dem- 
onstrations or  equally  well-planned  movement. 
Naturally,  after  the  war  had  been  in  progress 
for  a  year  or  more  the  attitude  of  defensive 
warfare  gave  the  Confederate  leader  abundant 
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opportunity  to  judge  of  his  adversaries' 
strength;  but  much,  if  not  most,  was  due  to  in- 
formation secured  by  Southern  scouts. 

Scouts  were  the  very  "ears  and  eves  of  the 
army;"  and  down  to  the  last  great  struggle 
around  Petersburg,  it  seldom  happened  that 
Lee  was  without  available  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  army  in  his  front;  often  even  the  very 
point  of  coming  attack.  The  Southern  scout 
was  ever  upon  the  flank  or  in  the  rear  of  the 
Federal  Army,  and,  when  Stuart  gave  orders 
for  certain  information  wanted,  it  was  a  fair 
certainty  that  the  scouts  so  detailed  found  but 
little  sleep  until  he  was  satisfied  as  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  Federal  general  commanding.  He 
could  forecast  a  contemplated  advance  days 
ahead,  and  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  he  him- 
self had  written  the  order  requiring  it.  A  sud- 
den bustle  in  camp,  the  cooking  of  rations 
ahead,  the  issuing  of  quartermaster  or  commis- 
sary supplies,  the  arrival  and  departure  of  cour- 
iers with  unwonted  frequency,  were  all  the  oc- 
currences of  a  nature  significant  to  the  South- 
ern scout,  and  were  unerring  indications  of 
what  was  to  be  done.  At  such  times  he  was 
generally  in  positions  to  observe  what  was  going 
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on  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  I  have 
known  some  of  our  scouts  to  hang  for  days 
around  the  headquarters  of  a  Federal  general 
to  ascertain  the  next  movement  on  the  military 
chess  board.  This  being  done,  the  next  move 
was  to  be  up  and  away  to  Stuart  or  Lee  and  re- 
port the  results  of  the  inspection.  No  detec- 
tive ever  shadowed  a  supposed  criminal  with 
greater  vigilance  than  scouts  did  the  Federal 
officers,  and  in  but  few  instances  were  they  de- 
ceived or  misled. 

Stuart's  scouts  performed  duties  of  three 
kinds:  observing  the  Federal  Army  in  camp,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  anticipate  a  movement ;  hanging 
upon  the  flank  of  the  army  when  in  motion,  re- 
porting line  of  march  and  number  of  corps, 
etc. ;  and  crossing  the  lines  into  Washington 
and  beyond,  bearing  dispatches,  interviewing 
certain  parties  and  securing  information.  The 
same  scouts  often  discharged  the  first  and  sec- 
ond mentioned  duty,  but  few  ever  went  into 
Washington  City.  A  college  mate,  who  now 
sleeps  beneath  the  sod  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  myself  were  perhaps  among  the  few 
who  not  only  scouted  within  our  line,  but  were 
frequently  sent  by  President  Davis  and  our  gen- 
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eral   officers   into   Washington   and   sometimes 
into  Canada. 

-It  was  after  one  of  these  stealthy  excursions 
into  the  Capital  that  I  received  from  President 
Davis  the  following  autograph  letter,  which, 
though  frayed  and  stained  with  its  forty  years 
of  wear  and  tear  in  a  scrap  book  of  war  time 
documents,  is  still  in  my  possession;  and,  like 
the  spurs,  pistols  and  saddle  of  scouting  days, 
seems  one  of  the  substantial  links  recalling 
scenes  in  which  they  bore  their  humble  part: 
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Richmond,  Va.,  May  27,  1884 
Mr.  T.  N.  Conrad. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  zealous 
and  patriotic  manner  in  which  you  have  lately  served 
the  Confederacy  by  going  within  the  enemy's  lines. 
If  the  expression  of  my  satisfaction  at  the  efforts 
made  by  you,  for  the  advantage  of  our  cause,  will 
afford  you  gratification,  it  is  a  pleasing  duty  to  me  to 
thank  you  for  them.  With  the  assurances  of  my  re- 
gard, I  am, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Jefferson  Davis. 

Born  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, and  in  sight  of  the  very  spot  where  the 
first  skirmish  of  hostile  forces  in  the  great  war 
occurred,  the  first  fifteen  years  of  life  were 
rounded  out,  when  I  was  sent  to  a  college  in  the 
North  to  receive  a  collegiate  education.  After 
my  graduation,  in  1857,  I  located  and  began 
teaching  a  private  school  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
I  was  intensely  Southern  in  every  fiber  of  my 
nature.  Contact  with  Northern  students  in  a 
Northern  college  intensified  my  feelings.  I 
loved  Virginia  and  her  traditions  as  I  loved  my 
life.  My  father  was  a  slaveholder,  and  I  be- 
lieved slavery  scriptural  and  God-ordained.  I 
burned  to  draw  the  sword  in  its  defense.  Such 
were  my  education  and  convictions  in  1860. 
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I  had  seen  and  learned  whilst  a  student  for 
four  years  in  a  Northern  college  that  the  mind 
of  the  masses  of  the  North  was  so  poisoned  and 
inflamed  against  the  South  and  Southern  people 
and  institutions,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
restrain  them  by  legal  processes,  constitutional 
exactions  or  moral  influences.  Whilst  I  was 
convinced  that  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  interpreted  by  Southern  statesmen  were 
correct,  and  their  maintenance  necessary  to  a 
representative  democracy,  I  greatly  feared,  after 
this  collegiate  experience,  that  the  Abolitionists, 
North  and  West,  would  disrupt  the  Union  to 
emancipate  the  slave. 

I  was  living  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  when 
the  forerunner  of  the  crusade  appeared  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  John  Brown  raid 
was  inaugurated.  Had  all  the  John  Browns 
north  and  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
been  hanged,  as  he  was,  the  conservatism  of 
the  country  might  have  asserted  itself  and 
the  war  between  the  States  have  been  averted. 

The  writer  in  1860  uttered  his  opinions  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  declared  his  convictions, 
shrunk  from  no  proper  responsibility,  and  made 
his  preparations  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  Lee 
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and  Stuart  as  soon  as  the  school  year  ended.  A 
few  nights  after  the  Georgetown  Institute, 
which  the  writer  had  established,  had  closed  its 
commencement  exercises,  Stanton's  "little 
bell"  sounded  the  order  for  my  arrest,  and 
tramping  soldiers  at  midnight  halted  at  the 
front  door  of  my  house  and,  taking  me  into 
custody,  delivered  me  to  the  officers  of  the  "Old 
Capitol  Prison,"  located  in  rear  of  the  new 
Capitol,  under  charge  of  Col.  Wm.  P.  Wood. 
This  was  in  June,  1861. 

My  prison  life  proved  an  interesting  episode 
— thanks  to  Colonel  Commanding  Wm.  P. 
Wood.  I  was  granted  every  privilege,  many 
individual  favors,  and  in  no  way  restricted,  ex- 
cept for  the  general  good.  He  treated  me  like 
a  father  would  treat  a  misguided  son.  I  was 
in  his  charge  for  six  weeks  before  I  was  pa- 
roled, and  to  this  day  I  recall  his  disinterested 
regard  for  my  personal  comfort  with  the  ten- 
derest  emotions  and  affection. 

There  are  few  such  men  as  Col.  Wm.  P. 
Wood.  He  is  a  unique  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  rebellion.  AVhilst  an  avowed  infidel,  he 
practised  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  religion; 
while  he  had  no  respect  for  man  as  man,  or  rev- 
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erence  for  the  Jew's  God,  he  adored  nature 
and  worshiped  at  her  shrine. 

As  a  friend  he  never  wavered  whatever 
might  confront  him.  As  an  enemy  he  never 
sheathed  his  sword  or  called  for  quarter.  As  a 
man  he  shrank  from  no  proper  responsibility 
and  bore  himself  like  a  man  whatever  the 
fray.  He  spurned  a  coward  and  honored  a 
brave  man.  He  had  a  contempt  for  a  Southern 
soldier  who,  quailing  in  prison,  was  ready  to 
take  the  "oath"  for  his  release.  Born  in  the 
South  himself,  he  gloried  in  Southern  man- 
hood, though  he  differed  with  Southern  leaders 
and  was  an  uncompromising  Unionist.  His 
purse  was  always  open  to  his  Southern  friends, 
and  he  indeed  kept  himself  impoverished  by  his 
noble  generosity.  Thousands  of  Southern  sym- 
pathizers and  soldiers  were  under  his  charge 
during  the  war  period,  not  a  few  of  them  men 
of  distinction  and  women  of  note,  and  yet 
while  loyal  to  his  government  he  was  never  dis- 
loyal to  his  own  manhood.  He  obeyed  military 
orders,  of  all  cases,  but  never  played  the  despot 
toward  those  in  his  power.  Broad-gauged  and 
magnanimous,  he  did  honor  to  his  position  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who 
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knew  him.  He  was  the  only  man  whom  Secre- 
tary Stanton  ever  commissioned  and  wrote  the 
commission  with  his  own  hand — "Wm.  P. 
Wood,  Colonel  of  Cavalry."  He  still  lives  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  (1900),  and  is  never  happier 
than  when  relating  reminiscences  in  connection 
with  "rebels  and  rebellion." 

The  Old  Capitol  Prison  was  situated  on 
the  corner  of  First  and  A  streets  1ST.  E.,  just  in 
rear  of  the  Capitol  grounds.  It  was  a  brick 
building  three  stories  in  height,  with  quite  a 
large  and  well-enclosed  backyard,  fronted  on 
First  street,  had  large  rooms  and  was  well 
built.  In  1801,  when  Congress  left  Philadel- 
phia to  hold  its  first  session  in  Washington, 
this  building  was  selected  for  that  purpose,  and 
in  it  Congress  held  its  sessions  for  several 
years. 

From  1861  to  1865,  inclusive, it  was  leased  to 
the  Government  and  made  the  Old  Capitol 
Prison — the  American  Bastile  !  It  was  not 
to  be  a  military  prison  in  the  sense  that  prison- 
ers taken  in  battle  were  to  be  confined  in  it, 
but  in  the  political  sense,  that  citizens  ac- 
cused of  offenses  against  the  Government  were 
to  be    incarcerated    in    it.       Whenever,  in    the 
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early  days  of  the  civil  .strife,  citizens  of  influ- 
ence living  along  the  border  were  thought  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  Southern  movement, 
and  probably  aiders  and  abettors,  their  arrests 
were  ordered  either  by  Seward  or  Stanton  or 
other  high  officials,  and  they  were  forcibly 
taken  from  their  homes  and  firesides  and 
marched  to  this  prison  and  incarcerated  for  an 
indefinite  term.  Charges  were  seldom  preferred 
or  trials  had,  the  citizens  being  left  and  kept  at 
the  option  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  often 
happened  that  arrests  were  made  upon  the 
statements  of  irresponsible,  ignorant,  suspicious 
and  malicious  negroes  or  some  prejudiced  per- 
son. It  sometimes  happened  that  political  an- 
tecedents were  a  sufficient  cause.  It  seldom  hap- 
pened that  there  was  good  and  sufficient  cause. 

Well,  the  younger  ones  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  Old  Capitol  Prison  soon  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  began  to  organize  for  mutual  edi- 
fication. We  organized  a  moot  court  for  the 
trial  of  each  arrival,  which  afforded  consider- 
able entertainment;  also  a  school  for  mutual  in- 
struction. We  elected  one  of  our  number  a 
provost-marshal,  another  judge  advocate,  an- 
other an   attorney,   etc.     Many  an    hour    was 
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spent  in  these  ways,  and  the  dreary  monotony 
of  prison-life  broken  and  dispelled.  We  had  in 
our  room  graduates  in  medicine,  law  and  theol- 
ogy; school  teachers,  country  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants and  plain  farmers. 

In  one  instance  we  had  a  fair  type  of  "Old 
Secesh" — abroad-shouldered, rawboned,   square- 
headed  sixfooter,  wearing  a  timeworn,  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  trousers  touching  his  shoe  tops, 
usually  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  generally  whittling 
a  stick,  and  always  ready    to  "cuss"    out    the 
Yankees  and  knock  down  a  guard  or  a  black- 
guard.    His  name  was  Bull  Frizzell.     He  had 
lived  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  near 
the  Chain  Bridge,  above  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
for  years,  and  a  great  character  was  he.     We 
selected  him  as  our    provost-marshal,    and    he 
was  the  terror  of  the  prison.      Old  Bull  is  said 
to  have  been  at  the  hanging  of  John  Brown,  and 
to  have  cut  off  one  of  his  ears  and  pickled  it  him- 
self.    It  was  said  he  still  had  it  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

Parson  Bob  Leechman  was  another  noted 
character  in  our  prison  room.  He  was  an  "iron- 
side" Baptist  preacher  of  the  straightest  sect; 
believed  in  "election  and     foreordination"  ac- 
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cording  to  the  "old  school"  theory,  and  that 
"what  is  to  be  will  be,  whether  it  happens  or 
not."  He  scorned  prayers,  and  asserted  that 
a  man  could  swear  himself  to  heaven  as 
easily  as  he  could  pray  himself  there.  Works 
were  worse  than  nothing.  God's  sovereignty  was 
irresistible  and  if  He  had  chosen  you  as  one 
of  His  elect  you  would  be  saved  whatever  you 
did,  and  vice  versa.  He  lived  in  Prince  William 
County,  Va.,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
Baptist  followers  and  friends. 

Colonel  Wood,  the  commandant  of  the  prison, 
delighted  in  stirring  up  the  "psalm-singers 
and  soul-savers,"  as  he  termed  the  preachers, 
and  seldom  passed  a  day  that  he  did  not  visit 
our  room  for  this  purpose.  Parson  Leechman 
was  generally  ready  for  him  and  equal  to  the 
occasion.  On  one  occasion  the  Colonel  entered 
our  room,  exclaiming:  "I  hear  you  have  a  d — d 
old  ironside  soul-saver  in  here;  where  is  he  V 
Parson  Bob  arose  and  said  "I  suppose  you 
mean  me."  Whereupon  Colonel  Wood,  holding 
up  his  hands  and  viewing  the  old  parson,  said, 
"My  God,  who  would  ever  take  you  for  a 
preacher  ?"  To  which  Parson  Bob  very  quickly 
replied,  "Well,  jailer,  it  is  not  always  best  to 
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judge  by  appearances,  for  I  came  very  near  tak- 
ing you  for  a  gentleman."  At  this  all  of  us 
roared  with  laughter,  and  no  one  more  than  the 
Colonel. 

When  the  excitement  subsided  Colonel 
Wood  asked  the  parson  if  he  would  preach 
for  the  prisoners  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, to  which  the  parson  assented.  When 
Sunday  came  Colonel  Wood  walked  through 
the  halls  of  the  prison  exclaiming,  "All  who 
wish  to  hear  the  gospel  according  to  Jeff.  Davis, 
go  down  into  the  yard;  and  all  those  who  wish 
to  hear  the  gospel  according  to  Abe.  Lincoln, 
go  down  into  the  mess  hall."  All  of  our  room 
went  to  hear  the  gospel  according  to  Jeff. 
Davis  and  listened  to  Parson  Leechman  of  the 
Primitive  Baptist  Church. 

The  sermon  was  a  characteristic  one.  Col- 
onel Wood  interrupted  him  several  times  m 
his  jocular  manner,  until  the  old  parson  turned 
on  him  in  savage  style  and  declared:  "This 
hard-hearted  old  jailer  is  worse  than  the 
Jew  who  demanded  one  eye  for  an  eye  and  one 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  for  he  wants  both  of  your 
eyes  for  one  and  all  of  your  teeth  for  one." 
His  concluding  prayer  was  on  this  wise:  "God 

(3) 
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bless  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  cabinet,  the  army  and 
the  navy  of  the  Confederacy,  the  families  of 
our  soldiers  and  our  loved  ones  at  home.  Pro- 
tect them  in  their  rights,  defend  them  from 
the  emissaries  of  the  devil  sent  against  tnem, 
and  bring  our  people  out  of  the  fiery  furnace 
of  war,  as  Israel  was  led  out  of  Egypt." 

It  was  the  first  time,  and  only,  we  suppose, 
that  a  Jeff.  Davis  sermon  was  so  boldly  de- 
livered in  a  Federal  prison.  But  Colonel  Wood 
was  a  Liberalist  and  enjoyed  the  occasion. 

This  Parson  Leechman  was,  it  is  said,  once 
called  upon  to  give  his  views  on  local  option 
by  his  Baptist  neighbors  and  followers,  who 
were  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  upon  the 
subject.  The  parson  consented,  appointed  a 
time  and  place  and  preached  the  sermon,  a 
part  of  which  we  subjoin:  "Brethren,  I  have 
been  asked  to  give  my  views  upon  the  subject 
of  local  option.  I  have  searched  the  Bible 
from  lid  to  lid,  but  nowhere  can  I  find  the 
words  'local  option.'  I  read  that  the  world  was 
destroyed  by  a  flood,  and  that  jSToah,  the  right- 
eous man,  was  saved,  and  JSToah  got  drunk.  I 
read  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  wicked 
cities,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  that  Lot,  the 
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righteous  man,  was  saved,  and  Lot  got  drunk. 
And  nowhere  in  this  blessed  book  did  any  man 
call  for  water  but  one,  and  he  was  in  hell  where 
he  ought  to  be." 

"Jug"-Baptists  were  these,  to  be  sure,  and 
jugs  won ! 

Bishop  Wilmer  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
brought  into  our  prison  whilst  I  was  there.  The 
bishop  was  a  delicate  looking  man,  fearfully 
shocked  at  being  brought  to  the  "Old  Capitol.'' 
His  feelings  were  outraged  both  as  a  clergyman 
and  as  a  citizen.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  as- 
signed to  a  room  and  had  become  as  comfort- 
able as  could  be  expected,  he  asked  Colonel 
Wood  to  please  send  him  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Whereupon  Colonel  Wood  is  said 
to  have  entered  his  room  with  a  copy  of  Tom 
Paine  in  one  hand  and  the  Holy  Bible  in  the 
other,  saying,  "Bishop,  here  is  your  poison,'"' 
handing  him  the  Bible ;  "and  here  is  the  anti- 
dote," handing  him  Tom  Paine.  The  bishop 
accepted  the  former,  but  rejected  the  latter, 
and  swooned  into  a  state  of  "innocuous  desue- 
tude." 

This  was  the  colonel's  usual  style  of  "shock- 
ing" the  clergy.     After  the  shock  he  showed 
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them  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration, 
but  he  must  test  their  faith  through  their 
nerves. 

Rev.  Win.  F.  Broadus,  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Baptist  Church,  was  arrested,  together 
with  the  mayor  of  that  city  and  other  leading 
citizens,  and  brought  to  the  Old  Capitol  Prison, 
to  be  held  as  hostages  for  certain  Union  citizens 
taken  by  the  Confederate  authorities. 

Dr.  Broadus  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  full 
of  good  humor,  enjoyed  a  joke,  was  the  life  of 
our  room  whilst  with  us,  wrote  rhyme  with  a 
facile  pen  and  would  read  it  to  the  club  at  in- 
tervals, bore  prison  life  with  remarkable  com- 
posure, and  contributed  no  little  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  prison  "saints." 

Quite  an  amusing  incident  occurred  when  the 
parson  first  entered  the  prison.  The  military 
officer  in  charge  at  the  time  was  a  pompous 
captain  from  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  a  part  of  his  duties  to  receive  prisoners,  ex- 
amine them  in  a  general  way,  keep  a  record  of 
entrance,  inspect  quarters,  etc.  Upon  this 
occasion  Dr.  Broadus  was  brought  to  the  officer 
of  the  prison  to  await  the  usual  examination. 
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Captain  "Pomposity"  soon  came  strutting  in, 
and  with  quite  a  military  air  strode  across  the 
room,  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  and  with  an 
assumed  scowl  upon  his  "martial  brow,"  turned 
himself  toward  the  prisoner,  and  twirling  his 
waxed  mustache,  asked: 

"Your  name,  sir  ?" 

"Wm.  F.  Broadus,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"Your  full  name,  sir  ?"  curtly  asked  the  cap- 
tain. 

"Wm.  F.  Broadus,"  replied  the  prisoner, 
with  some  emphasis. 

"What  does  F  in  your  name  stand  for,  sir  ?" 
continued  the  self-inflated  official.  "I  wish  your 
full  name." 

"I  do  not  know,  sir,"  answered  the  parson  in 
a  bland  and  innocent  way. 

"You  don't  know,  sir;  I'll  make  you  know," 
replied  the  captain  in  rather  an  excited  tone. 

"I  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would,"  an- 
swered the  prisoner. 

"Why  do  you  not  know,  sir;  are  you  an 
idiot  ?"  said  the  captain. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  parson,  "my  mother 
named  me  Wm.  Francis  Frederick  Broadus,  and 
as  I  grew  older  and  began  to  write  my  name 
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quite  frequently,  I  found  so  long  a  name  very 
inconvenient,  so  I  asked  my  mother  if  I  might 
drop  one  of  the  F's,  to  which  she  assented.  So  I 
did,  but  do  not  know  which  of  the  F's  I  drop- 
ped, and  in  writing  my  name  now  as  Wm.  F. 
Broadus,  I  have  not  decided  whether  the  F  re- 
maining stands  for  Francis  or  Frederick.  You 
can  take  your  choice,  Captain." 

By  this  time  the  other  officers  and  soldiers 
standing  about  the  office  began  a  suppressed 
laugh,  and  the  captain's  face  flushed  with  tem- 
per and  embarrassment. 

"Where  were  you  born,  sir?"  continued  the 
captain. 

"In  Virginia,"  quietly  replied  the  parson. 

"In  what  county  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,  sir." 

"You  do  not  know;  do  you  mean  this  for  in- 
solence, sir?     I'll  make  you  know." 

"I  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would,"  an- 
swered the  quizzical  parson;  "I  thought  I  was 
born  in  Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  but  in  after 
years  Rappahannock  County  was  cut  out  of 
Culpeper  County,  and  my  home  thereafter  wad 
on  the  Rappahannock  side.     So  now  I  can  not 
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tell  whether  I  was  born  in  Culpeper  or  Rappa- 
hannock." 

ISTow  almost  beside  himself  with  rage  and 
confusion,  and  goaded  by  the  laughter  of  those 
in  the  office,  "Captain  Pomposity  "  turned  to 
the  guard  and  ordered  them  to  take  this  "old 
secesh  crank  to  No.  25  until  further  orders.'' 
The  old  parson  bowed  himself  out  with  grace 
and  dignity,  and  just  as  he  reached  the  door, 
turned  to  the  furious  captain  and  said: 

"Good  evening,  General,  where  were  you 
born?" 

Dr.  Broadus  remained  in  prison  for  a  month 
or  more,  and  never  lost  his  droll  humor  and 
Teady  wit.  He  often  related  amusing  inci- 
dents in  his  ministerial  life,  and  spent  many  an 
hour  in  the  early  part  of  the  evenings  in  enter- 
taining his  fellow  prisoners.  One  of  those  in- 
cidents I  can  not  refrain  from  repeating.  The 
old  doctor,  seated  in  a  split-bottom  chair  near 
his  bunk,  with  his  room-mates  gathered  about 
him,  began  to  tell  of  the  effect  of  one  of  his  ser- 
mons far  down  in  Tidewater  Virginia.  He  said : 
"My  text  was,  'Ye  must  be  born  again,'  and 
after  I  had  fully  explained  it,  I  began  to  exhort, 
in  an  earnest  manner,  my  hearers  to  comply  with 
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this  requirement  of  the  scriptures,  that  they 
might  be  saved.  My  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
alarm  a  man  in  the  rear  of  the  congregation, 
and  he  began  to  weep  loudly,  and  called  to  me 
to  know  how  he  could  be  born  again  ?  I  walked 
down  the  aisle  toward  him,  told  him  the  scrip- 
tural method,  when  he  exclaimed,  'If  I  am  to 
be  born  again,  Doctor,  I  want  to  be  born  a  Jew 
or  a  nigger,  for  the  Jew  always  has  money  and 
the  nigger  never  wants  any.'  " 

"Upon  another  occasion  I  was  called  upon  to 
immerse  a  man,"  said  the  doctor.  "The  candi- 
date was  a  very  large  man,  had  been  proverbial 
for  his  wickedness  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  he  lived,  and  when  it  was  known  that  he 
was  to  be  baptized  at  the  mill  dam  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  afternoon  quite  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple assembled.  Well,  I  was  on  time  and  so  was 
the  candidate,"  continued  the  parson.  "I  waded 
out  into  the  water  waist  deep,  leading  the  great 
big,  fat  fellow,  and  when  in  good  position  I  im- 
mersed him  and  lifted  him  to  an  erect  position 
in  good  shape.  The  old  fellow  wiped  the 
water  from  his  face  and  then  said  in  a  loud 
tone :  'Doctor,  I  have  been  a  very  wicked  man ; 
please  dip  me  again.'     I  immersed  him  again  to 
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gratify  him,  whereupon  he  arose,  wiped  his  face 
and  in  a  most  excited  manner  cried  out,  'JSTow 
Devil,  you  may  go  to  hell !'  " 

Philosopher  is  he  who  can  make  the  most  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  those  of  us  who 
could  laugh  instead  of  groan,  smile  instead  of 
weep,  see  the  bright  side  of  everything  and 
never  look  at  a  dark  side,  were  the  happiest,  of 
course,  and  it  was  our  pleasure  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  cheer  up  the  downcast  and  make 
prison  life  even  somewhat  cheerful. 

Knowing  that  there  were  some  half v  dozen 
ministers  in  our  prison  of  different  denomina- 
tions and  grades,  I  ventured  to  ask  Colonel 
Wood  which  of  them  stood  prison  life  best, 
and  why  the  Government  had  shown  such  a 
temper  toward  the  clergy.  The  colonel  an- 
swered that  the  Calvinists  were  the  most 
philosophical  and  stoical;  the  Methodists  the 
most  impulsive  and  desperate;  and  the  Episco- 
palians had  the  least  nerve,  but  were  the  most 
devout. 

"You  see,"  continued  the  boastful  infidel, 
"these  systems  of  religion  are  based  on  the 
hell  and  heaven  theory,  and  on  an  Almighty 
God  as  the    great    deliverer,     and    yet    their 
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God  will  not  kill  the  devil  and  break  up 
hell  for  the  deliverance  of  the  saints  and  the 
destruction  of  sin.  The  Jew's  God,  so  we  are 
told  in  the  Old  Testament,  would  occasionally 
deliver  them  from  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  snatch  them  from  the  lions'  dens  and 
fiery  furnaces;  but  the  Christians'  God  seems  to 
take  delight  in  assisting  the  devil  in  chastising 
Christian  people  and  in  keeping  open  hell  for 
their  future  resting  place.  The  Calvinists  re- 
gard this  old  Capitol  prison  as  one  of  God's 
ways  to  glorify  Himself  by  showing  to  us  infi- 
dels how  the  saints  can  suffer.  The  Methodists 
preach  falling  from  grace,  and  seldom  miss  an 
opportunity  to  practise  it.  They  will  pray  like 
hell  one  minute  and  fight  like  the  devil  the  next 
minute.  You  can  not  keep  them  down;  they 
will  sing  and  shout  and  yell  all  night  and  march 
and  fast  and  fight  all  day.  Should  the  Baptists 
command  on  the  water  and  the  Methodists  on 
the  land  for  one  campaign,  I  would  not  give 
you  a  d — n  for  the  Union  Army  at  the  end  of 
the  struggle. 

"The  clergy  are  leaders  of  thought  and  have 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple," continued  the  colonel.   "When,  therefore, 
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i\  clergyman  along  the  border  shows  a  disposi- 
tion to  aid  and  abet  secession  and  rebellion  he 
must  be  muzzled  at  once,  or  great  harm  to  the 
Union  would  follow.  The  arrest  of  a  bishop 
is  worth  an  army  corps  to  us  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  circuit-riding  Methodist  presiding 
elder  is  worth  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  so  we  can 
not  afford  to  let  an  opportunity  pass  unim- 
proved. As  I  do  not  believe  that  Almighty 
God  is  on  the  side  of  the  saints,  but  is  on  the 
side  of  the  most  artillery,  I  am  for  imprisoning 
these  rebel  'saints'  and  opening  up  the  artillery 
of  the  Union  as  fast  as  possible  and  as  effec- 
tively as  modern  warfare  can  make  it.  The 
Union  is  not  to  be  saved  by  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  or  by  the  orthodoxy  of  the  nation,  but  by 
shot  and  shell,  grape  and  canister,  fire  and 
sword.  Give  me  fighting  devils  and  you  may 
have  the  praying  saints.  Mark  my  words,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  note  the  end  of  this  civil  war 
and  you  will  find  my  heterodoxy  wiser  than 
your  orthodoxy." 

These  terrific  explosions  from  Colonel 
Wood's  blasphemous  magazine  were  received 
with  mingled  feelings  of  disgust  and  contempt 
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at  the  time,  but  now  seem  to  have  been  preg- 
nant with  prophetic  force  and  significance. 

After  remaining  in  prison  for  some  weeks  I 
was  paroled  and  given  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
only  being  required  to  report  at  headquar- 
ters weekly.  My  parents  were  living  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  with  them  I  tarried 
until  I  was  exchanged  and  sent  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  which  did  not  occur  for  months,  as  the 
Federal  authorities  refused  to  exchange  prison- 
ers with  the  Confederates  upon  some  military 
pretext.  The  long  looked  for  exchange  at 
last  came,  and  with  bounding  heart  and  longing 
eyes  the  "prison  bird"  flew  to  Dixie,  eager  to 
rally  to  the  "Bonny  Blue  Flag,"  and  do  or  die 
for  Dixie. 


CHAPTER    II 

A  week  later  and  I  stood  in  "Jeb"  Stuart's 
headquarters  tent  at  Culpeper.  I  had  been  taken 
to  Fortress  Monroe  in  company  with  hundreds 
of  other  prisoners,  and  there  exchanged.  Never 
having  fought  as  a  regularly  enlisted  Confeder- 
ate, I  soon  reached  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and 
almost  the  first  man  I  met  was  Rev.  Major  Dab- 
ney  Ball,  as  devout  a  chaplain  as  he  was  a  good 
soldier,  and  fullest  type  of  the  Christian  gentle- 
man. As  chaplain  of  Stuart's  cavalry  corps  in 
Lee's  army,  he  held  an  honor  never  conferred 
before,  and  Stuart's  trust  was  not  misplaced.  I 
had  known  him  for  years,  and  in  his  company 
General  Stuart  was  at  once  sought  out.  Major 
Ball's  unqualified  indorsement  of  my  zeal  for 
the  Confederate  cause  and  thorough  trust- 
worthiness for  any  service  committed  to  me, 
was  all  that  was  necessary  with  the  great 
cavalry  leader.  A  cordial  grip  of  that  hand,  so 
rough  in  sword  play,  but  as  gentle  as  a  wo- 
man's touch  to  a  friend  or  a  brother  in  the  re- 
laxation from  sterner  military  duties,  assured 
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me  that  I  had  gained  a  friend  whose  favor  was 
never  wanting,  until  that  chivalrous  soul  went 
out  in  death  at  Yellow  Tavern. 

General  Stuart's  quick  intuition  was  as  not- 
able among  his  characteristics  as  his  proverbial 
buoyant  nature,  when  no  immediate  campaign 
was  on  hand.  He  had  determined  to  appoint 
me  for  scouting  duties,  but  Major  Ball's  sugges- 
tion that  I  be  made  a  chaplain  with  the  rank 
of  captain  met  the  leader's  approval.  And  as  I 
had  been  "lay  reader"  in  the  Methodist  Church 
for  some  years,  and  was,  by  Virginia  training,  a 
good  horseman,  the  major  thought  I  would  suc- 
ceed as  chaplain-scout — scout  during  week 
days  and  hold  religious  services  on  Sunday. 

General  Stuart  was  the  beau-ideal  of  the 
dashing  cavalier.  Equipped  and  mounted  upon 
his  mettled  charger,  he  had  no  superior  in  any 
army.  Whether  leading  his  troops  in  rear  of 
an  invading  army  or  charging  Federal  infantry 
with  the  scarred  veterans  of  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son; whether  covering  the  extended  flank  oi 
Lee's  great  army,  or  measuring  sabres  with 
Federal  cavalrymen  on  bloody  field,  he  was  al- 
ways equal  to  the  occasion  and  never  failed  to 
illustrate   the   soldierly    qualities    of    a    great 
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leader.  Bold  in  planning  and  bolder  in  execut- 
ing, he  had  the  enthusiastic  confidence  of  every 
one  of  his  command.  His  fiery  eye,  indicative 
of  an  impetuous  nature;  his  athletic  form,  in- 
spiring reckless  daring  and  yehement  defiance; 
his  gleaming  sabre  and  waving  plume,  as  he 
dashed  along  the  line  to  the  front,  made  his  in- 
trepid troopers  irresistible  and  invincible.  His 
loss  to  the  cavalry  was  perhaps  as  great  as  was 
Jackson's  to  the  infantry. 

I  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Virginia  Cavalry, 
Wickham's  Brigade,  Fitz  Lee's  Division,  as 
chaplain,  and  entered  upon  my  duties  with  en- 
thusiastic ardor  and  burning  zeal.  My  prede- 
cessor in  this  regiment  had  been  promoted  from 
the  ranks,  and  as  private  had  felt  the  pinches 
and  pressure  of  a  soldier's  life.  Upon  being 
made  chaplain  he  sought  to  replenish  his  purse 
and  comfort  by  small  speculations,  and  on  one 
occasion  bought  a  barrel  of  sugar  and  retailed 
it  at  an  advance  to  the  soldiers  of  his  regiment. 
When  upon  the  following  Sunday  morning  the 
bugle  sounded  the  call  for  worship,  the  soldiers 
began  to  shout,  "Roll  up  here,  boys,  and  get 
your  rations  of  sugar — Roll  up  !  roll  up  !" 

This,  of  course,  destroyed  the  chaplain's  use- 
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fulness,  so  he  was  removed,  and  I  was  assigned 
to  the  vacancy.  Under  such  circumstances  J 
determined,  first  of  all,  to  regain  the  ground  lost 
by  my  sugar-coated  predecessor,  by  self-abnega- 
tion and  patriotic  devotion  and  heroic  moral 
character.  I  would  lead  them  in  battle  and 
lead  them  in  devotion. 

My  regiment  was  composed  of  single  men 
largely,  few  married,  many  of  them  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith  and  stock,  all  of  them  of 
high  moral  character  and  bearing,  finely  edu- 
cated and  well-trained  soldiers  and  citizens.  My 
colonel  was  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute.  My  lieutenant  colonel  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Hampden-Sidney  College.  My  major  and 
my  adjutant  were  graduates  of  the  law  school 
of  the  University-  The  captains  and  other  of- 
ficers were  picked  men  from  their  several  locali- 
ties. Of  such  a  regiment  who  would  not  be 
proud,  and  to  be  the  chaplain  of  such  a  regi- 
ment was  a  great  compliment  and  honor. 

The  regiments  composing  the  brigade  were 
the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth.  General 
Stuart  was  the  first  general  who  commanded 
the  brigade,  General  Fitz  Lee  was  the  second, 
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General  TTickham  was  the  third  and  General 
Payne  the  fourth. 

Illustrious  names  in  the  "History  of  the  Re- 
bellion," and  honored  sons  of  noble  sires  ! 

Parson  Landstreet  was  chaplain  of  the  First 
Regiment;  Parson  Berry  of  the  Second;  Parson 
Conrad  of  the  Third,  and  Parson  Meredith  of 
the  Fourth — a  quartet  of  devoted  shepherds 
and  Christian  heroes ! 

More  than  once  some  of  these  chaplains  have 
closed  the  prayer  book  to  seize  the  sabre  and 
lead  the  regiment  in  the  fight  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  they  had  led  in  church  service. 
General  Fitz  Lee  is  reported  as  saying  that 
the  chaplain  of  the  Third  could  out-preach  and 
out-fight  any  man  in  the  army. 

Can  soldiers  be  christians  ?  Is  there  any 
provision  under  the  gospel  dispensation  where- 
by a  crusade  of  hate  and  destruction  can  be 
justified,  or  even  resistance  to  such  a  crusade 
by  similar  agencies  be  sustained  ?  I  had  been 
trained  by  most  devout  and  religious  parents. 
The  decalogue,  the  creed,  the  catechism,  the 
Sunday  school,  the  church  and  parental  ex- 
amples had  blended  their  influences  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  moral  qualities   and 

(■n 
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forces,  and  now  to  be  confronted  with  a  condi- 
tion of  things  that  seemed  to  contradict  the 
teachings  of  pious  parents,  church  doctrines  and 
enlightened  Christianity  was  shocking,  if  not 
fatal !  In  this  distracted  state  of  mind,  I  went 
to  Dr.  McGufTey,  professor  of  moral  philos- 
ophy in  the  University  of  Virginia,  for  advice 
and  guidance,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
thoroughly  satisfied  me,  and  thereafter  I  buck- 
led on  a  brace  of  army  pistols  with  which  to 
"light  the  beasts  at  Ephesus,"  and  held  to  my 
bible  as  a  sheet-anchor  in  the  mighty  storm, 
whatever  might  betide. 

Professor  McGufTey  reasoned  thus:  "If  you 
are  assailed  by  a  furious  man  and  can  proteci 
yourself  by  knocking  him  down,  you  should  not 
do  more.  But  if  he  continues  his  attack  and 
your  person  is  in  danger,  you  should  take  a  club 
and,  if  possible,  paralyze  him.  If  this  does  not 
check  him  and  your  life  is  in  imminent  danger, 
you  should  take  your  musket  and  kill  him.  The 
law  of  self-defense  demands  it." 

Our  slogan  shall  be,  thought  I,  bayonets  and 
bullets  for  the  invaders,  bibles  and  blessings 
for  our  people. 

I  returned  to  my  regiment  with  a  consecra- 
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tion  to  God  and  my  country  that  never  knew 
abatement.  I  prayed,  exhorted  and  preached 
to  my  regiment  whenever  and  wherever  an  op- 
portunity presented  itself.  I  attended  them  in 
sickness  and  in  hospitals,  endured  with  them  all 
the  hardships  of  campaigns  and  camp  life,  iden- 
tified myself  with  them  in  every  phase  of  sol- 
dier life,  and  fought  with  them  in  battle  side  by 
side,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  led  them  in 
charges  and  yelled  with  them  in  victory. 
Having  shown  a  courage  that  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned, I  could  denounce  cowardice  and  skulk- 
ing and  insist  upon  each  one  doing  his  full  duty 
in  this  great  crisis  of  the  country's  history. 
"When  the  roll  is  called,  let's  be  there,  let's  be 
there !"  I  determined  to  do  my  utmost,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
high  moral  status,  a  heroic  esprit  de  corps,  a 
lofty  conception  of  duty  and  a  consecration  of 
body  and  soul  to  God  and  country.  In  my  in- 
tercourse with  the  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  with 
officers  of  all  grades,  it  should  be  my  upper- 
most thought  to  infuse  patriotic  zeal,  Christian 
heroism,  unflinching  bravery  and  the  unction 
of     imperishable    renown.      Grandly    did     the 
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heroic  Third  respond  'to  every  appeal,  and  nobly 
followed  wherever  the  bravest  led. 

I  was  with  my  regiment  for  months  before  an 
order  came  from  Richmond  for  me  to  report  to 
the  "War  Department  for  "special  duty."  I 
packed  my  wallet,  saddled  my  jaded  beast,  bade 
farewell  to  my  beloved  regiment  and  headed 
for  Richmond. 


CHAPTER    III 

Upon  arriving  at  Richmond  I  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  was  informed  that  I  was 
to  go  to  Washington  to  pilot  two  gentlemen  to 
Richmond  and  to  use  the  utmost  precaution,  as 
my  arrest  would  not  only  mean  immediate  death 
to  myself,  but  would  probably  result  in  the  mis- 
carriage of  a  great  undertaking.  Upon  further 
inquiry  I  learned  that  an  Englishman  and  a 
Frenchman  were  on  their  way  to  the  Confeder- 
acy to  negotiate  a  great  loan;  that  they  would 
be  in  Washington  by  the  time  I  could  get  there, 
and  that  I  had  been  selected  to  meet  them  and 
bring  them  through  the  lines  to  Richmond.  It 
seems  I  had  been  recommended  by  General 
Stuart  to  President  Davis  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  a  person  qualified  in  every  way  for  so 
perilous  a  mission. 

The  Secretary  of  War  furnished  me  with  the 
following  unique  pass,  which  I  dictated,  and 
which  could  not  be  counterfeited,  and  which  ex- 
plained itself: 
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War  Department, 

Richmond,  Va. 
The  bearer,  who  may  toe  known  by  a  gash  in  his 
tongue,  and  a  scar  upon  the  index  finger  of  his  left 
hand,  has  the  confidence  of  the  Department. 

James  A.  Seddon, 

Secretary  of  War. 

With  this  pass,  I  mounted  my  horse  and 
headed  for  the  Potomac  River,  via  Fredericks- 
burg, and  within  three  days  was  at  the  signal 
station  outpost  on  the  river  ready  for  the  cross- 
ing. After  nightfall  the  officer  in  charge  sent 
me  across  in  his  craft,  and  before  the  gray  dawn 
of  the  morning  I  was  nearing  Washington  City. 
I  had  walked  all  night,  being  familiar  with  the 
country,  and  when  within  ten  miles  of  the  city 
hired  a  horse  of  the  tavern  keeper  at  the  village 
of  "T.  B.,"  Prince  George  County,  Md.,  and 
rode  over  the  navy  yard  bridge  into  the  Fed- 
eral capital. 

The  travel  along  the  stage  road  from  Prince 
George  County,  Md.,  to  the  city  was  consider- 
able. Market  wagons,  wood  wagons,  buggies, 
carriages  and  mail  coaches  were  constantly  on 
the  go  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Whilst  there  was  quite  a  large  squad  of  cavalry 
doing  picket  duty  at  the  bridge,   yet  at  this 
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time  they  did  not  seem  to  be  very  vigilant, 
for  without  a  challenge  I  rode  along  with 
others,  and  no  suspicion  seemed  to  be  aroused. 

After  arranging  for  the  return  of  my  horse 
I  went  to  a  small  hotel  on  the  corner  of  D 
and  Eighth  streets  !NT.  W.,  Washington,  D. 
C,  registered  and  went  to  the  room  assigned 
me  for  a  sleep.  I  slept  all  the  day  to  regain 
what  I  had  lost,  and  after  supper  went  in  pur- 
suit of  my  foreign  friends.  They  were  at  the 
Willard  Hotel,  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street, 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  hotel,  I  found  it 
crowded  and  packed  with  Federal  officers  and 
their  friends.  I  pressed  through  the  crowd, 
reached  the  register,  got  the  number  of  the 
room  of  the  parties  I  was  seeking,  called  a 
bell  boy  and  asked  him  to  show  me  to  jSTo. 
37,  which  he  very  politely  did  and  retired. 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  was  formally  received, 
drew  the  Richmond  pass  and  presented  it. 
I  thereupon  opened  my  mouth,  extended  my 
tongue  and  showed  the  gash,  extended  the 
index  finger  of  my  left  hand  and  showed  the 
scar.  At  once  mutual  confidence  was  estab- 
lished, cordial  greetings  followed  and  we  pro- 
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ceeded  to  business.  I  told  them  my  mission, 
of  course,  and  informed  them  that  I  would  call 
for  them  within  forty-eight  hours: 

There  were  thousands  of  soldiers  in  and 
around  Washington  and  thousands  doing  picket 
duty  from  the  Point  of  Rocks  on  the  Upper  Po- 
tomac to  Leonardtown  on  the  Lower  Potomac. 
Every  road  and  bridge  leading  to  the  city  was 
closely  guarded,  and  at  every  point  on  the  river 
where  there  was  likely  to  be  any  crossing  into 
Virginia  there  was  a  picket.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  get  into  the  South  without 
the  proper  pass.  I  knew  the  Potomac  from 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Point  Lookout,  and  knew  if 
any  one  could  get  across,  I  could. 

Having  determined  to  take  my  foreign 
friends  up  the  river  and  cross  at  some  obscure 
ford,  I  mounted  a  horse  early  the  next  morning 
and  rode  through  Georgetown,  D.  C,  out  the 
Rockville  pike,  Md.,  on  to  Poolesville,  Md., 
thence  to  the  river,  where  I  found  an  old  farmer 
friend  who  agreed  to  put  me  and  my  foreign 
friends  across  the  Potomac  any  night  I  would 
name.  I  named  the  night,  mounted  my  horse 
and  returned  to  Washington. 

I  now  had   a  team    to    secure    with    which 
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to  take  the  commissioners  and  their  baggage 
to  the  Upper  Potomac  and  perhaps  to  send 
them  to  Kichmond,  Va.  I  soon  bought  a  pair 
of  horses  and  a  vehicle,  and  was  now  about 
ready  for  the  trip.  I  returned  to  the  Wil- 
lard,  went  to  No.  37  and  told  my  foreign 
friends  if  they  had  any  important  papers 
about  them  to  give  them  to  me,  with  their 
shoes,  and  that  Iwouldtake  the  shoes  to  a  trusty 
shoemaker  I  knew,  have  the  heels  taken  off  and 
hollowed  out,  papers  inserted  and  heels  nailed 
on  and  returned  to  them,  and  for  them  to  have 
their  baggage  in  readiness,  as  I  would  call  for 
them  in  an  hour  or  two.  I  took  the  shoes  and 
papers,  saw  my  trusty  shoemaker  friend,  who 
removed  the  heels,  inserted  the  papers  and 
nailed  on  the  heels. 

With  shoes  in  bundle  form  I  went  to  the 
livery  stable,  secured  the  team,  drove  to  the  Wil- 
lard,  picked  up  the  commissioners  and  their 
baggage  and  headed  for  the  Upper  Potomac. 
As  the  vehicle  passed  the  White  House  an  anx- 
ious, though  quizzical,  smile  passed  over  the 
driver's  face  as  he  peered  into  the  mansion  of 
"Father  Abraham;"  and  as  we  passed  the  head- 
quarters of  General  McClellan,  with  its  silken 
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banners  flying,  mounted  couriers  dashing  hither 
and  thither,  officers  in  glittering  uniforms  com- 
ing and  going,  the  Southern  Scout,  with  placid 
exterior,  drove  along  as  if  he  were  in  Richmond  ! 

I  drove  through  Georgetown,  D.  C,  on  to 
Tenleytown,  Md.,  on  to  Rockville,  Md.,  on  to 
Poolesville,  Md.,  through  lines  of  cavalry  and 
squads  of  infantry,  on  to  my  farmer  friend's 
house,  where  I  arrived  about  12  o'clock  at  night. 

The  farmer's  family  having  retired,  the  old 
gentleman  made  up  a  fire,  boiled  a  pot  of  coffee, 
found  some  bread  and  meat  and  gave  us  quite  a 
clever  lunch.  Whilst  we  were  eating  the  negro 
man  was  called  and  given  directions  as  to  the 
obscure  ford  he  should  pilot  us  to,  and  to  "have 
his  horse  in  readiness."  Lunch  finished,  I  gave 
the  old  faithful  slave  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece  to 
pilot  us  to  the  ford  and  across  the  river ;  and 
as  the  moon  shed  its  mellow  light  on  the  placid 
waters  of  the  historic  Potomac  the  old  negro, 
upon  his  trusted  horse,  plunged  into  the  river 
and  guided  us  through  on  to  the  goodly  land  of 
Dixie ! 

As  the  mist  of  the  early  morning  lifted  above 
the  lowlands  a  Confederate  vidette  was  ob- 
served upon  the  distant  hilltop.      Moving  thith- 
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erward,  it  was  not  long  before  the  picket  pose 
was  reached,  the  scout  and  his  confreres  sent  on 
to  headquarters  under  guard,  satisfactory  state- 
ments made,  when  the  European  financiers 
drove  on  to  Leesburg  and  there  reported  to  the 
Confederate  officer  in  charge,  who  gave  them  a 
guide  to  the  nearest  station  on  the  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  in  a  few  days  they  were  in  Richmond, 
in  communication  with  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment !  I  returned  to  Poolesville,  Md.,  took 
passage  in  stage  and  returned  to  Washington,  to 
await  further  advices  from  Richmond,  Va. 

Thus  the  chaplain  scout  passed  through  the 
Federal  lines  on  the  Lower  Potomac,  en- 
tered the  great  capital  of  the  Union,  took  from 
one  of  the  leading  hotels  of  the  city,  in  the 
broad  daylight,  distinguished  agents  from 
abroad  and  drove  them  forty  miles  through  Fed- 
eral lines  and  pickets,  landed  them  within 
rebel  lines  in  safety,  and  returned  unharmed 
and  undiscovered !  Who  can  doubt  the  value 
of  scouts  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  ? 

This  phase  of  military  life  to  the  chaplain 
scout  was  quite  novel  and  startling,  but,  to  his 
impetuous  and  impulsive  disposition,  very  at- 
tractive and  inviting.      Whilst  he    knew    full 
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well  the  risks  and  dangers  that  surrounded  such 
a  career,  he  was  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  do- 
ing everything  in  his  power  to  defeat  the  aims 
of  the  Xorth,  that  he  would  have  cheerfully 
crept  into  a  cannon  and  been  fired  into  frag- 
ments, if  by  it  he  could  have  annihilated  the  in- 
vading army. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Federals  could 
form  no  conception  of  the  patriotic  impulse 
that  impelled  the  young  men  of  the  South 
in  serving  in  the  Southern  Army.  They  cared 
not  for  pay  or  position,  whether  they  were  pri- 
vates or  officers,  their  uppermost  ambition  being 
to  face  the  Northman  who  invaded  their  homes 
and  firesides.  Whether  chaplain  or  scout, 
whether  captain  or  private,  mattered  little.  The 
great  thing  was,  I  was  at  the  command  of  my 
leaders,  and  whenever  they  pointed  the  way  1 
cheerfully  went  with  all  the  ability  I  possessed. 

So  with  the  thousands  of  others  who  followed 
the  Southern  Cross.  There  was,  too,  an  in- 
dividuality of  character  about  the  southern 
soldier.  He  possessed  resources  of  his  own, 
born  of  education  and  environment.  His  trained 
powers  gave  him  great  advantage,  and  his  in- 
herited qualities  predisposed  him  to  broad  and 
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enlarged  generalizations.      He  was  a  patriot  and 
a  soldier,  often  a  graduate  and  a  scholar  as  well. 

I  had  lived  in  Washington  and  was  known  to 
quite  a  number  of  people.  I  had  therefore  to 
be  very  careful  in  my  movements.  I  refrained 
from  going  on  the  streets  in  day  time  and  did 
most  of  my  interviewing  after  nightfall.  There 
were  prominent  clerks  in  the  War  Department 
who  had  been  my  warm  .personal  friends  and 
whose  loyalty  to  the  South  was  unquestioned. 
These  I  met  by  appointment  and  talked  over  the 
situation  with  them.  They  were  ready  to  serve 
me  and  the  cause  I  represented  with  gladness. 

The  newspapers  were  a  source  of  much  infor- 
mation, and  it  was  important  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  they  could  be  forwarded 
to  Richmond  regularly.     This  was  done. 

The  detective  bureau  was  very  efficient,  and  it 
was  important  to  have  a  friend  at  these  head- 
quarters as  true  as  steel,  so  that  if  my  name 
should  be  reported  while  I  was  in  the  city  I 
would  be  informed.     This  I  accomplished. 

Now  one  more  step  and  my  arrangements 
would  be  as  well  in  hand  as  I  could  make  them, 
and  that  step  was  to  establish  a  line  of  com- 
munication by  which  I  could  send  my  dispatches 
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to  Richmond,  and  in  return  get  orders  and 
advices  from  there.  I  recalled  that  in  one 
of  my  interviews  with  President  Davis  in  Rich- 
mond he  told  me  that  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment had  no  such  well-established  line  of  com- 
munication, and  that  it  was  embarrassing;  that 
the  present  method  with  him  and  his  cabinet 
was  to  pick  up  some  one  who  would  not  likely 
arouse  suspicion,  send  him  through  the  lines 
with  important  papers  or  letters,  and  di- 
rect him  to  get  in  the  interior  as  far  as  possible 
and  then  drop  the  letters  in  the  postoffice.  I 
knew  the  Richmond  government  had  an  out- 
post on  the  Lower  Potomac  that  transmitted 
letters  to  parties  in  the  enemy's  lines.  So  I  had 
only  to  connect  with  that  outpost  until  I  could 
do  better,  and  my  communication  would  be  com- 
plete for  the  present,  anyhow — connect  from 
the  Maryland  side. 

This  was  done  in  the  following  way :  As 
country  physicians  were  constantly  on  the  go  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods  during  the  night 
as  well  as  during  the  day,  and  were  not  suspected 
or  hampered  in  their  movements,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable if  I  could  secure  the  services  of  two  or 
three  of  them  between  the  city  of  Washington 
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and  our  outpost  on  the  Lower  Potomac.  Upon 
inquiry  I  learned  the  names  of  two,  and  being 
assured  of  their  trustworthiness  and  zeal,  L 
made  it  my  business  to  call  on  them  and  make 
known  the  object  of  my  visit.  Both  of  them  en- 
tered into  it  with  great  earnestness  and  assured 
me  that  they  would  do  all  within  their  power 
to  help. 

One  of  these  physicians  had  an  extensive  prac- 
tise extending  from  the  navy  yard  to  a  distance 
of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  down  the  river ;  the 
other  physician  from  a  small  town  near  the 
river  to  ten  or  fifteen  miles  still  further  down 
the  river.  These  two  physicians,  acting  in  co- 
operation, would  connect  me  in  Washington 
with  our  Confederate  outpost  on  the  Potomac. 
The  physician  near  the  city  of  Washington  had 
a  son  in  business  in  the  city  and  frequently 
came  into  the  city  to  see  him.  I  had  only  to 
go  to  the  son's  store  'and  leave  my  dispatch,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  the  father  would  be  in,  take 
it  down  the  river  to  the  other  physician,  who 
would  take  it  to  a  certain  spot  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  and  leave  it,  when  a  boat  from  the 
Confederate  outpost  on  the  Virginia  side  would 
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come  over,  upon  signal,  get  the  dispatch  and 
transmit  it  by  wire  or  courier,  or  both,  to  Rich- 
mond. Thus  I  could  send  a  dispatch  from 
Washington  to  Richmond  in  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours. 

My  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Washington 
were  at  the  old  Van  ]STess  Mansion,  situated 
in  the  rear  of  the  War  Department,  then 
owned  and  occupied  by  Colonel  Green,  a 
grand  type  of  the  old-time  Virginia  gentleman. 
This  mansion,  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall 
with  large  iron  gates,  and  a  porter's  lodge 
commanding  the  entrance,  was  several  blocks 
removed  from  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
and  afforded  an  admirable  retreat  for  a  rebel 
scout.  The  colonel  had  two  sons  in  our 
cavalry  brigade,  one  of  whom  gave  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  his  father,  through  which  I 
was  always  a  welcome  visitor. 

Having  now  established  a  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Washington  and  Richmond; 
having  secured  trusty  friends  at  Colonel  Ba- 
ker's headquarters,  the  head  center  of  the  de- 
tective bureau,  and  in  the  War  Department ; 
having  arranged  for  the  daily  transmittal  of  the 
Federal  newspapers  to  Richmond,  and  a  well- 
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protected  retreat  for  myself  when  in  Wash- 
ington, I  was  ready  for  my  return  to  Richmond 
and  to  my  regiment. 

"So  you  must  leave  me  on  the  morrow,"  said 
the  colonel,  in  his  courtly  style.  "Well,  give  a 
father's  tender  blessing  to  my  dear  boys  and 
tell  them  to  bear  themselves  like  men." 

Early  in  the  morning  I  bade  adieu  to  my 
charming  host  and  went  to  the  office  of  the 
stage  line  and  secured  a  seat  for  Byrantown, 
Charles  County,  Md.,  and  soon  thereafter  was 
on  my  way  to  the  Lower  Potomac.  Upon  ap- 
proaching the  navy  yard  bridge  we  were  halted 
by  the  Federal  guard,  and  the  coach  and  each 
passenger  we're  closely  inspected.  Everything 
was  passed  in  good  order,  and  we  journeyed  on 
to  our  several  destinations.  Imagine  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Southern  Scout  as  he  was  being 
searched  by  the  keen  eye  of  the  Yankee  guard. 

Arriving  at  Bryantown  I  remained  at  the 
hotel  until  nightfall  and  then  ate  my  supper  and 
walked  to  the  river,  where  I  found  a  boat  in 
waiting  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  Fed- 
eral scouting  squads  and  Yankee  pickets. 

Upon  reaching  Richmond,  on  the  day  after 
my  arrival  at  the  signal  station  I  met  Mr.  Davis, 
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the  president  of  the  Confederate  States,  walk- 
ing toward  the  executive  mansion,  and  the  cor- 
dial greeting  he  gave  me  as  he  led  me  to  the 
mansion  fully  compensated  me  for  all  the  risks 
I  had  taken  on  the  perilous  mission  upon  which 
T  had  been  sent. 


CHAPTER    IV 

I  spent  the  evening  with  the  president  and 
his  family,  and  could  but  admire  the  simplic- 
ity of  his  surroundings ;  his  dignified  bearing ; 
his  statesmanlike  presence,  and  his  classic  con- 
tour. 

President  Davis  made  many  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  war  sentiment  of  the  North;  the  effect 
of  recent  victories  of  the  Southern  Army  on 
the  people ;  the  attitude  of  Maryland ;  the  grow- 
ing restlessness  of  foreign  powers;  the  con- 
trolling influences  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  and 
administration,  etc. 

Mrs.  Davis  seemed  very  much  interested  in 
social  matters  of  the  Federal  capital — the  so- 
ciety features  of  Washington  City,  the  influ- 
ence Mrs.  Lincoln  made  upon  social  life,  etc. 

During  the  evening  Admiral  Semmes  called 
and  added  much  interest  to  the  occasion.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  piercing  eye  and  nervous 
movements  of  that  wonderful  wizard  of  the 
sea.  President  Davis  introduced  me  to  him  as 
"the  confidential  scout  who  has  just  returned 
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from  Washington  with  important  dispatches," 
whereupon  the  admiral,  after  expressing  great 
surprise  at  so  daring  a  venture,  began  to  ply 
me  with  many  questions  regarding  the  Federal 
naval  officers,  and  related  some  personal 
reminiscences  of  a  very  interesting  character. 

I  spent  a  most  delightful  evening,  and  upon 
leaving  was  assured  of  the  high  appreciation 
the  president  felt  for  my  services  to  the  Con- 
federacy, and  that  at  an  early  day  I  would  hear 
from  him  in  an  official  way,  and  repeated  that 
I  might  expect  again  to  be  called  upon  for 
other  incursions  into  the  enemy's  lines. 

My  regiment  was  on  the  Chickahominy, 
forming  a  part  of  the  cavalry  forces  guarding 
the  left  flank  of  Lee's  army.  Hither  I  moved 
on  the  following  day,  and  with  loud  rejoicings 
and  fraternal  exclamations  was  received  by  my 
comrades  of  the  glorious  Third.  They  had 
heard,  from  Stuart's  headquarters,  that  I  had 
been  sent  to  Washington  on  an  important  mis- 
sion. They  rejoiced  at  my  success  and  with 
open  arms  welcomed  me  back  in  their  midst, 
enthusiastically  congratulating  me  upon  a  safe 
return. 

The  chaplain-scout,  now  upon  duty  as  scout- 
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chaplain,  had  lost  none  of  his  interest  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Southern  Army,  and  par- 
ticularly to  that  branch  of  the  service  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  more  particularly  to  that 
regiment  to  which  he  had  been  assigned.  He 
moved  from  company  to  company,  from  camp- 
fire  to  camp-fire,  from  headquarters  to  Company 
Q,  inquiring  after  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
the  dear  fellows. 

My  colonel  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
McClellan  as  a  commanding  general,  and  would 
he  compare  with  "Mars  Bob"  ?  I  replied  that 
McClellan  was  an  accomplished  military  com- 
mander, a  skilled  organizer  and  tactician,  but, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  lacked  self-confidence, 
and  therefore  would  be  timid  and  overcautious. 
General  Lee  had  proven  himself  a  great  gen- 
eral, invincible  in  defense  and  irresistible  in  at- 
tack; a  lion  when  defending,  a  tiger  when  at- 
tacking. McClellan  would  be  swept  from  the 
field  when  Lee  rushed  his  lines,  as  he  soon 
would,  like  a  terrific  tornado. 

"Did  you  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  ?"  asked  the  major. 

"When  McClellan  began  the  movement  of  his 
army  from  Washington  to  Fort  Monroe,"  re- 
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plied  I,  "it  was  thought  to  number  100,000 ; 
McDowell  at  Fredericksburg,  60,000 ;  Banks  in 
the  Valley,  60,000.  General  Lee,  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  had  50,000  and  General 
Jackson  30,000.  These  estimates  are  approxi- 
mately correct,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  cam- 
paign of  1862." 

"Parson,"  said  a  private,  "were  you  not  very 
nervous  in  moving  around  Washington  City?" 

"]STo,"  said  I.  "I  was  absorbed  in  succeeding 
and  so  intent  upon  mastering  the  situation  that 
I  did  not  take  time  to  think  of  the  dangers  and 
perils  that  surrounded  me.  Nor  was  I  ques- 
tioned by  anyone,  for  I  did  not  put  myself  in 
a  place  to  be  questioned.  The  business  man- 
ner I  impersonated  disarmed  suspicion,  and  as 
I  was  never  in  my  life  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  my  tongue  never  betrayed 
me.  I  passed  along  just  as  thousands  of  others 
did." 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  christian  asso- 
ciation I  had  formed  in  the  regiment  had 
continued  their  religious  services  during  my 
absence,  and  that  the  prayer  meetings  had  been 
well  attended  and  very  interesting. 

The  brigade  was  now  continuously  moving, 
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and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  skirmish 
or  battle  with  the  enemy.  McClellan's  "On  to 
Richmond"  was  being  executed  and  Lee's  eagle 
eye  was  riveted  upon  him,  ready  to  pounce  upon 
him  in  a  trice.  Soon  the  time  came,  and  seven 
successive  days  were  spent  in  driving  the  great 
McClellan  from  within  five  miles  of  Richmond 
to  the  "Landing  on  the  James,"  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  gunboats. 

An  incident  occurred  at  the  Gaines  Mill 
fight  which  amused  me.  One  of  my  regiment 
called  to  me  as  I  was  riding  with  the  dis- 
mounted cavalry  who  were  called  upon  to  fill 
a  gap  in  the  line  of  battle  until  the  infantry 
came,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  take  care  of  a 
package  of  letters  for  him,  and  if  he  was  killed, 
would  I  be  kind  enough  to  forward  the  pack- 
age to  his  family  unbroken.  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and,  taking  the  letters,  placed  them 
in  my  pocket  and  rode  on.  When  the  regi- 
ment was  assigned  its  place  I,  seated  upon  my 
horse,  remained  with  them.  The  soldier  see- 
ing me,  called  me  and  said,  "Chaplain,  give  me 
that  package,  please,  for  I  think  it  is  safer  with 
me  than  with  you,  if  you  intend  to  remain 
mounted;  I  fear  you  will  be  killed  first."  The 
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fight  was  a  terrific  one,  both  armies  suffering 
heavy  losses,  but  that  soldier  and  myself  sur- 
vived. 

After  Lee  had  beaten  back  the  forces  of  Mc- 
Clellan  he  put  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
flushed  with  victory,  in  motion  to  crush  the 
quixotic  Pope  and  threaten  the  Federal  capital. 
Thereupon  the  chaplain-scout  was  ordered  to  go 
to  Washington  at  once  and  report  the  condition 
of  affairs  to  General  Stuart  and  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  as  frequently  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
I  went  to  Richmond,  reported  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  asked  for  and  received  a  fresh  horse  with 
which  to  make  the  forced  ride  to  the  Potomac, 
and  within  three  days  I  was  in  the  city  of 
Washington  within  three  blocks  of  the  War 
Department,  in  my  secluded  retreat  within  the 
brick  enclosure  of  the  Van  Ness  Castle. 

I  found  the  city  in  the  utmost  turmoil,  fran- 
tic with  fear  and  alarmed  with  fright.  Mc- 
Clellan  was  powerless  and  miles  away  with  his 
dispirited  and  demoralized  army,  and  Pope 
was  unable  to  check  the  strategic  movements  of 
Jackson  or  locate  the  sturdy  columns  of  Hill 
and  Longstreet,  until  their  concentrating  col- 
umns forced  the  fight  upon  the  historic  plains 
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of  fatal  Manassas  and  hurled  his  bewildered 
army  back  upon  the  defenses  of  Washington. 

I  lost  no  time  in  putting  myself  in  communi- 
cation with  my  confidential  friends  in  Colonel 
Baker's  headquarters,  of  the  detective  bureau, 
so  that  I  might  be  warned  if  my  whereabouts 
in  the  city  became  an  object  of  search.  Also 
to  inform  my  trusty  friends  in  the  War  De- 
partment to  meet  me  on  the  south  steps  of  the 
Interior  Department  building  that  night  for 
conference.  Also  sent  word  to  the  private 
quarters  of  the  "underground  line"  to  Rich- 
mond to  be  ready  for  dispatches  at  any 
moment.  Before  the  earth  had  completed  a 
single  diurnal  revolution  a  dispatch  was  speed- 
ing its  way  to  Richmond  stating  the  present 
helpless  condition  of  Washington,  the  anxiety 
felt  for  McClellan's  arrival  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  the  superseding  of  Pope  by  Mc- 
Clellan,  the  rushing  of  skeleton  army  corps  to 
the  Upper  Potomac,  and  the  great  far  of  rebel 
cavalry  dashing  into  the  city.  At  no  time  dur- 
ing the  war  had  Washington  been  in  such  peril. 

After  sending  the  dispatch  I  determined  to 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  intercept  General 
Stuart  and  tell  him  the  militarv  situation  in 
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Washington  and  its  surroundings,  and  urge 
him  to  dash  into  the  city  and  capture  Lincoln 
and  his  cabinet.  But  before  this  could  be  done 
the  best  of  Pope's  corps  and  of  McClellan's 
army  were  passing  into  Washington  heading  for 
the  upper  ford  of  the  Potomac  to  protect 
Washington  and  Baltimore  and  prevent  the 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  capture  of 
northern  cities.  Every  avenue  to  Virginia 
was  guarded  with  great  precaution  and  moving 
troops  were  on  every  side.  I  had  not  time 
in  which  to  cross  the  lower  Potomac,  ride 
to  Fredericksburg,  Upperville  and  through 
Ashby's  Gap  to  General  Stuart,  or  to  telegraph 
to  any  central  point  likely  to  reach  the  ad- 
vancing troopers  on  their  first  invasion  into 
Maryland.  So  I  had  to  content  myself  with 
forwarding  dispatches  to  Richmond  whenever  I 
had  collected  any  important  information,  and 
in  seeing  that  metropolitan  newspapers  were 
daily  sent  to  the  war  department  at  Richmond. 

Soon  Harper's  Perry,  with  its  garrison  of 
12,000  soldiers,  was  captured  by  Jackson,  and 
Lee  was  concentrating  at  Sharpsburg  for  a  de- 
cisive engagement. 

McClellan,  with  eighty  thousand  of  his  best 
troops  commanded  by  his  most  trusty  generals, 
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was  moving  to  meet  the  forty  thousand  south- 
ern soldiers  upon  Maryland  soil  near  the  town 
of  Sharpsburg,  led  by  the  intrepid  Jackson  and 
the  invincible  Lee.  This  was  September,  1862. 
After  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war,  up  to 
that  date,  Lee  recrossed  the  Potomac  at  his  lei- 
sure, and  McClellan,  after  a  lapse  of  six  weeks 
or  more,  ventured  to  cross  into  Virginia. 

It  was  a  question  with  our  people  whether 
this  battle  would  close  the  campaign  of  '62,  or 
whether  McClellan  would  pursue  Lee  and  force 
another  fight  before  going  into  winter  quarters. 
Lincoln  had  issued  his  proclamation  declaring 
freedom  to  the  slaves  of  the  South  and,  yield- 
ing to  the  clamor  of  the  North  insisting  upon 
the  removal  of  McClellan,  superseded  McClel- 
lan and  appointed  Burnside  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Lee  was  beyond  the  Rappahannock 
expecting  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  but  Burn- 
side's  appointment  was  significant.  It  doubt- 
less meant  a  quick  and  energetic  "on  to  Rich- 
mond" rush,  and  Lee  must  be  informed. 

The  chaplain-scout  summoned  his  "allies"  of 
the  Federal  War  Department  and  urged  them 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  at  the  earliest  moment 
whether  Burnside  would  push  for  Richmond  at 
once,  and  if  so  whether  he  would  go  by  way  of 
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Culpeper  and  Gordonsville,  or  by  way  of  Fal- 
mouth and  Fredericksburg.  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  came  the  answer :  "By  way  of 
Falmouth  and  Fredericksburg,  with  the  best 
equipped  and  most  formidable  army  ever  upon 
the  American  continent." 

I  would  not  entrust  the  message  to  anyone, 
but  mounted  a  horse  myself  and  rode  to  the  Con- 
federate crossing  of  the  Lower  Potomac,  crossed, 
mounted  my  scouting  horse  Jim  Crow,  and  did 
not  draw  rein  until  I  reached  the  headquarters 
of  General  Lee  and  made  my  report  to  his  ad- 
jutant. 

The  information  I  brought  was  probably  the 
first  authentic  statement  received  at  Lee's  head- 
quarters, and  upon  it  the  general  promptly 
acted,  and  by  forced  marches  had  several  of 
his  divisions  upon  the  ridge-tops  of  Fredericks- 
burg before  Burnside  reached  Falmouth,  much 
•  to  the  surprise  of  the  Federal  general  com- 
manding. General  Burnside,  with  his  two 
hundred  thousand  soldiers,  in  triple  line  in  some 
locations,  was  routed  with  terrific  slaughter  and 
driven  across  the  Rappahannock  River  to  his 
old  camping  grounds  about  Falmouth  and  on 
the  frowning  hilltops. 


CHAPTER    V 

The  veterans  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia are  again  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia  for  a 
winter's  rest.  The  various  divisions  of  the 
several  corps  have  been  assigned  their  positions 
and  the  camp  fires  burn  upon  many  a  sloping 
woodland.  The  historic  Rappahannock  gliding 
along  its  rugged  embankments  still  affords 
refreshment  and  protection.  Muskets  are 
stacked,  the  artillery  is  parked  and  the  weary 
soldiers  lie  down  to  rest.  Lee  and  Jackson, 
Stuart  and  Hampton,  dismount  from  their 
jaded  chargers  to  enter  their  headquarters  for 
repose,  whilst  nature  throws  her  icy  mantle  over 
the  scene  and  pins  it  with  the  wakeful  stars. 

The  scout  rides  in  from  his  pathless  trips  to 
listen  to  the  daring  deeds  of  his  heroic  com- 
rades. 

The  chaplain,  with  uplifted  bible,  stands 
ready  to  unfold  the  glorious  story  of  the  cross 
and  proclaim  the  blessed  benedictions  of  the 
Great  God. 

I  soon  find  mv  gallant  Third  and  enter  their 
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camp  with  bounding  heart  and  exultant  air. 
Whilst  some  of  them  have  "crossed  over  the 
river  and  rest  beneath  the  shade,"  many  still 
live.  The  headquarters  mess  has  lost  none  of 
its  number.  The  officers  of  the  line  are  in- 
tact. The  rank  and  file  have  lost  some  score  or 
more  since  last  I  saw  them,  but  they  fell  at 
their  post  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 

After  extending  and  receiving  congratula- 
tions, I  rode  over  to  General  Stuart's  headquar- 
ters to  pay  my  respects  to  the  general  and  his 
staff.  The  general  gave  me  a  glorious  welcome, 
and  was  profuse  with  his  congratulations  upon 
what  I  had  accomplished  for  the  army  and  the 
Confederacy.  He  assured  me  had  I  reached  him 
on  the  Maryland  trip  and  acted  as  his  guide, 
he  would  have  dashed  into  Washington  with  his 
whole  command  and  made  the  White  House  his 
headquarters  !  I  told  him  to  look  out  for  me  on 
the  next  march  of  invasion,  for  I  would  hold 
him  to  his  promise. 

Major  Ball,  the  corps  chaplain  and  my  warm 
friend,  joined  us  in  our  gleeful  chat  and  asked 
many  questions  about  his  Washington  friends 
whom  I  had  met  and  left  in  the  city.  He,  too, 
had  heard  of  my  adventurous  trips  into  the  Fed- 
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eral  capital,  and  congratulated  me  upon  "secur- 
ing such  reliable  information  and  transmitting 
it  with  such  rapidity."  He  impressed  upon  me 
the  absolute  necessity  for  great  caution  and  clear 
judgment  and  steady  nerve.  He  assured  me 
that  he  had  prayed  for  me,  upon  bended  knees, 
time  and  again  and  had  urgently  asked  the 
guiding  hand  of  Providence  in  my  undertak- 
ings. 

Upon  leaving  General  Stuart  significantly 
remarked,  sub  rosa,  that  I  should  hold  myself 
in  readiness  for  another  trip  in  the  early  fall, 
for  doubtless  Lee  would  go  north  again  to  strike 
a  fatal  blow. 

Soldiers  delight  in  getting  around  camp  fires 
and  in  telling  incidents  and  anecdotes,  in  play- 
ing practical  jokes,  and  in  "spinning  yarns." 
Many  a  long  winter's  night  is  half  spent  in  such 
recitals  and  practices.  During  the  day  cards 
became  the  chief  amusement  and  pastime.  Sing- 
ing war  songs  and  comic  songs  throughout  the 
camps  made  gleeful  notes  and  a  fine  physical 
and  mental  thermometer. 

The  humming  of  some  popular  melody  by 
General  Stuart  as  he  rode  along  the  line  has 
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sent  many  a  joyous  thrill  through  the  respon- 
sive hearts  of  marching  troopers. 

If  you  want  a  good  time, 

Jine  the  cavalry;  jine  the  cavalry! 

And  when,  after  Jackson  fell,  Stuart  led  the 
Stonewall  regiments  in  the  Wilderness  battle 
against  Hooker  and  his  numberless  soldiers, 
our  men  made  their  repeated  charges  amid 
shouts  and  yells,  as  Stuart,  flourishing  his  sabre, 
continued  to  sing: 

Old  Joe  Hooker, 
Get  out  of  the  Wilderness! 
Get  out  of  the  Wilderness! 

Old  Joe  Hooker, 
Get  out  of  the  Wilderness! 
Early  in  the  morning! 

And  when,  at  the  head  of  his  dashing  troop- 
ers, he  plunged  into  the  Potomac,  on  a  march 
of  invasion,  and  began  to  sing — 

Never  mind  the  weather, 
But  get  over  double  trouble. 
We  are  bound 
For  the  happy  land  of  Lincoln. 

— 'the  welkin  rang  with  peal  after  peal  of  tu- 
multuous cheering. 
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The  spring  of  '63  is  at  hand,  the  war-worn 
veterans  of  both  armies  have  recuperated  by 
the  winter's  rest  and  are  now  ready  for  another 
campaign.  Burnside  has  been  superseded  by 
"Fighting  Joe"  Hooker,  and  his  army  numbers 
more  than  100,000  men.  Lee,  with  his  60,000 
invincibles,  stands  ready  to  receive  him.  On 
May  2d  and  3d  the  struggle  of  the  giants  begins, 
and  ends  with  Hooker  being  driven  across  the 
river  in  defeat. 

Scarcely  had  Chancellorsville  been  fought 
and  won  when  an  order  reached  me  from 
Stuart's  headquarters  to  "go  at  once  to  Wash- 
ington and  report  condition  of  things  to  these 
headquarters  as  soon  as  possible."  As  both 
armies  were  heading  for  the  Upper  Potomac  I 
knew  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  enter 
Washington  from  the  northern  side,  so  I  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  Lower  Potomac  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  and  enter  Washington  as  I  had  done 
on  former  incursions.  Within  three  days  I 
was  in  my  Van  Ness  Castle  ready  for  a  criti- 
cal survey  of  the  field  before  me.  I  learned 
from  my  allies  in  the  War  Department  that 
a  conflict  of  judgment  between  Hooker  and 
Halleck — the  former  wishing  to  move  on  Rich- 

(6) 
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mond  and  the  latter  fearing  to  uncover  Wash- 
ington to  Lee's  advances — had  resulted  in  the 
displacement  of  Hooker  and  the  appointment 
of  Meade.  Knowing  that  Lee  was  cautiously 
moving  northward,  fearing  that  Hooker  would 
move  on  Richmond,  I  at  once  prepared  a  dis- 
patch and  sent  it  on  my  "doctors'  line"  to  Fred- 
ericksburg to  he  telegraphed  to  the  war  de- 
partment at  Richmond,  stating  that  Hooker 
had  been  overruled  and  that  he  was  made  to 
rush  to  the  rescue  of  Washington  with  all  of 
his  available  forces. 

This  information  being  communicated  to  Lee, 
perhaps  confirming  advice  he  had  received  from 
his  own  scouts,  relieved  him  from  his  watch 
over  Richmond  and  caused  him  to  press  toward 
the  Upper  Potomac  and  cross  into  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  with  all  of  his  army. 

.  Stuart  had  been  guarding  the  right  flank  of 
Lee  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  very  ef- 
fectively, and  as  soon  as  Lee  had  made  his 
crossing  Stuart  crossed  the  Potomac  a  few  miles 
above  Washington,  entered  Rockville,  Md., 
pushed  a  brigade  of  cavalry  down  the  pike 
within  sight  of  the  spires  of  Washington,  which 
threw  the  city  into  the  utmost  alarm  and  con- 
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sternation.  Every  available  soldier  had  been 
given  to  Meade,  and  the  city  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  "rebel  raiders."  The  clerks  from  all  the 
departments  and  the  able-bodied  men  from 
every  quarter  were  hurried  to  the  entrench- 
ments around  the  city  for  its  defense.  It  was 
even  said  that  a  gunboat  was  detained  at  the 
navy  yard  to  receive  the  cabinet  and  other  high 
officials,  with  their  most  important  papers,  in 
the  event  of  the  rebel  cavalry  dashing  into  the 
city. 

Remembering  General  Stuart's  promise  to 
me  when  I  was  last  at  his  headquarters — 
that  if  I  would  get  to  him  the  next  time  he 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  be  his  guide,  he 
would  dash  into  Washington  with  his  whole 
command  and  make  the  White  House  his  head- 
quarters— I  mounted  and  rode  through  George- 
town, D.  C,  and  up  the  Rockville  pike  to  Ten- 
leytown,  where  I  found  the  rifle  pits  and  en- 
trenchments filled  with  department  clerks  and 
others  with  muskets  in  hands  tremblingly  await- 
ing the  advance  of  the  "rebel  army." 

I  was  halted  and  questioned  as  to  what  place 
I  was  going,  my  business  there,  etc.,  and  then 
was  told  not  to  go  beyond  their  lines  unless  I 
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wished  to  be  captured  or  killed  by  the  rebels; 
that  they  were  over  the  hill  and  would  be  there 
in  a  few  hours.  I  insisted  upon  going,  saying 
that  my  business  in  Rockville  might  suffer  by 
my  absence,  especially  if  the  rebels  were  there. 
After  a  parley  of  a  few  minutes  I  was  allowed 
to  proceed  if  I  "were  willing  to  take  the  risk." 
I  had  not  gone  very  far  before  I  noticed  Yan- 
kee videttes  on  every  hilltop  prepared  to  give 
the  carbine  signal  upon  seeing  the  troopers  in 
gray.  On  I  rode  until  I  met  a  courier  from 
Meade's  army  dashing  at  full  speed  toward  the 
city.  He  reined  up  upon  seeing  me  and  ap- 
proached me  with  uplifted  carbine,  calling  to 
me  to  halt.  Upon  halting  he  ordered  me  to 
advance,  if  a  friend,,  and  state  who  I  was,  what 
was  my  business  and  to  what  place  I  proposed  to 
go,  etc.  It  was  not  a  very  desirable  position  for 
the  chaplain-scout,  as  you  may  imagine.  The 
fierce  and  excited  manner  of  the  Yankee  sol- 
dier, with  carbine  uplifted  and  hand  on  trigger, 
was  not  calculated  to  make  me  feel  comfor- 
table. I  in  a  very  nonchalant  manner  answer- 
ed his  questions  to  his  satisfaction,  whereupon 
he  lowered  his  carbine  and  told  me  that  he 
was   a  courier  from  Meade's  army    with  dis- 
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patches  for  Washington;  that  Hooker  had  been 
superseded  and  that  Meade  was  in  command. 
And  as  he  dashed  off  he  called  back  to  me  to 
look  out  for  General  Stuart  with  his  rebel 
cavalry;  that  they  had  just  passed  through 
Rockville. 

As  Meade's  courier  galloped  toward  Wash- 
ington Lee's  scout  hastened  to  the  rebel  cavalry 
to  intercept  them  and  lead  them  into  the  Fed- 
eral capital.  I  was  then  within  five  miles  of 
the  town.  I  somewhat  quickened  my  pace  hop- 
ing to  overtake  some  of  the  rebels  before  they 
had  altogether  vanished.  But  upon  near- 
ing  the  town  I  was  again  halted  by  another 
courier  from  Meade's  army  and  made  to  answer 
the  same  questions  before  being  allowed  to  go 
on  to  Rockville. 

These  frequent  delays  so  impeded  my  prog- 
ress that  when  I  reached  the  town  Stuart  had 
passed  through  hours  before  and  was  beyond 
my  reach.  I  determined  to  return  with  as 
much  haste  as  I  dared  and  to  take  the  cars  to 
Baltimore,  hoping  to  intercept  the  rebels  to  the 
north  of  Baltimore. 

I  returned  and  took  the  cars  for  Baltimore 
that  night,  and  found    that    city  in    almost    as 
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much  consternation  as  Washington  had  shown. 
Madison  Avenue,  the  street  leading  in  the 
direction  of  the  approaching  rebels,  was  bar- 
ricaded with  upturned  drays  and  goods  boxes 
and  lumber  piled  across  it.  All  of  the  streets 
leading  into  the  city  from  Westminster  were 
similarly  blockaded.  I  walked  out  Madison 
Avenue  to  its  very  limit  and  was  halted  by  a 
sentinel  in  citizen's  dress  and  cautioned  not  to 
go  any  further  unless  I  wanted  to  be  captured 
or  killed  by  the  rebels,  whose  cavalry  was  ex- 
pected to  dash  into  the  city  at  any  moment.  But 
the  cavalry  had  passed  Westminster  and  were 
headed  for  York  and  Carlisle,  and  returning  to 
Gettysburg. 

Dejected  and  chagrined,  the  chaplain-scout 
returned  to  Washington,  and  to  the  Van  ISTess 
Castle,  to  bemoan  the  miscarriage  of  his 
great  coup    d'etat    in    "sackcloth    and    ashes." 

A  few  days  later  Lee  and  Meade  were  pre- 
paring for  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war,  the 
most  sanguinary  struggle  of  modern  times.  The 
different  corps  of  both  armies  were  concentrat- 
ing about  Gettysburg.  At  last  they  met,  and 
for  three  successive  days  the  mighty  battle 
raged.     The  artillery  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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guns  belched  their  flaming  fury  into  the  ranks 
of  charging  corps  and  reeling  divisions !  The 
musketry  of  200,000  veterans  poured  their 
deadly  missiles  into  the  faces  of  storming  in- 
fantry !  Fifty  thousand  of  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  fell  to  rise  no  more ! 

Lee,  unhindered,  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  Meade  was  in  no 
condition  to  press  him.  In  November,  1863, 
both  armies,  confronting  each  other,  went  into 
winter  quarters  near  the  Rapidan  to  await  the 
spring  of  1864  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 


CHAPTER    VI 

It  was  my  habit  whilst  in  Washington  to 
keep  in  touch  with  my  allies  in  the  War  De- 
partment, with  my  "trusty  fellows"  at  Baker's 
detective  headquarters  and  with  the  "doc- 
tors' line" — the  underground  to  Richmond. 
We  had  our  moonlight  interviews  on  the  south 
steps  of  the  Interior  Department  building, 
sometimes  in  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  If  any  of  these  parties  had  any- 
thing to  tell  me,  or  wished  me  .to  come  to  our 
place  of  meeting,  he  would  come  to  the  port- 
er's lodge  of  the  Van  ]^ess  Castle  and  leave 
this  instruction  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  place  it 
under  the  steps  of  the  lodge :  "Come  promptly 
tonight.  Important."  I  always  went  to  this 
spot  daily,  about  twilight,  to  see  if  anything  had 
been  left  for  me. 

Upon  one  of  my  calls  about  twilight  I  found 
the  slip  awaiting  me,  and  upon  taking  it  from 
beneath  the  step  read  the  significant  words 
and  recognized  the  handwriting  as  that  of  my 
detective  bureau  friend.   Impatiently  I  waited 
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for  the  hour  of  meeting,  wondering  as  to  the 
cause.  The  hour  came.  I  was  on  the  spot, 
and  soon  appeared  my  detective  friend.  He 
was  not  long  in  informing  me  that  my  name 
had  been  reported  at  headquarters  and  that 
Baker's  blood-hounds  were  scenting  in  every 
quarter  for  my  trail,  and  that  the  sooner  I  got 
out  of  the  city  the  better  it  would  be  for  me. 

"The  'bureau,  knowing  my  history,  put  your 
case  in  my  hands,"  said  trusty,  "and  instructed 
me  to  detail  one  or  two  others  to  assist  me,  as 
it  was  very  important  to  get  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

I  asked  if  my  whereabouts  was  known  to  the 
bureau,  if  I  were  personally  known  to  any  of 
the  men,  excepting  himself,  and  if  he  could 
hold  the  detectives  off  for  twenty-four  hours. 
He  replied  that  a  description  of  me  was  on 
file,  that  my  whereabouts  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  that  he  could  put  men 
on  the  wrong  trail  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  without  awakening  suspicion.  Our 
interview  was  short,  as  we  feared  that  we  might 
be  shadowed  should  we  protract  our  tarry. 

Upon  separating  I  went  to  an  old  friend  who 
knew  of  my  incursions  into  the  city  and  had 
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proven  of  great  service  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, and  told  him  the  situation,  and  asked  if  he 
knew  of  a  captain  of  a  schooner  who  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  me  aboard  and,  dropping  down  the 
river,  could  send  me  ashore.  My  friend  replied 
that  he  did,  but  could  not  say  whether  the 
schooner  was  then  on  the  wharf  or  not,  but 
would  ascertain  at  once,  and  if  he  was  there,  he 
would  see  him  personally  and  arrange  for  my 
exit — to  keep  my  seat  until  he  returned. 

After  an  absence  of  about  an  hour  friend  Z. 
returned  with  beaming  face  and  flashing;  eve  and 
said  that  everything  was  ready ;  that  I  could  go 
aboard  tonight,  and  that  on  the  morrow  the 
captain  would  sail  down  the  river  and  put  me 
ashore  at  whatever  point  I  desired.  I  was  to 
go  to  the  foot  of  Eleventh  Street  and  inquire 
for  Captain  "Brown's"  boat,  and  go  aboard. 

"I  told  the  captain,"  said  friend  Z.,  "that  you 
would  give  him  a  hundred  dollars  in  green- 
backs to  land  you  safe    upon    Virginia    soil." 

Thanking  my  dear  friend  for  his  great  ser- 
vice, I  bade  him  good  night  and  made  for  the 
Eleventh  Street  wharf,  had  a  talk  with  the  cap- 
tain, returned  to  my  "castle,"  got  my  wallet, 
bade  the  colonel,  my  host,  adieu,  retraced  my 
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steps  to  the  schooner  and  got  aboard  by  11 
o'clock  at  night.  Captain  "Brown,"  at  my  sug- 
gestion, drifted  his  craft  a  short  distance  from 
shore  and  cast  anchor  for  the  night.  Imagine 
my  feeling  of  relief ! 

Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  every  vessel  pass- 
ing down  the  river  from  Washington,  or  coining 
up  the  Potomac  to  the  city,  was  inspected  by  a 
Federal  officer  at  Alexandria,  so  the  captain  told 
me  he  would  make  it  convenient  to  get  to  Alex- 
andria about  breakfast  time,  and  that  I  and  the 
other  man  who  was  along  with  him  should  be 
about  the  cook  stove  getting  breakfast.  If  the 
Federal  officer  came  aboard  to  inspect  and  asked, 
"How.  many  in  your  crew,  and  with  what  are 
you  loaded  ?"  the  captain  would  point  to  Jim 
and  me  and  answer,  "two,"  and  to  his  boat  and 
answer,  "no  load."  The  officer  usually  cast  his 
eye  about  and  retired,  not  remaining  live 
minutes. 

Having  been  in  quite  a  state  of  nervous  ex- 
citement in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  at  12 
P.  M.  I  retired  to  my  bunk  and  requested  the 
captain  not  to  wake  me  until  it  was  time  to  get 
breakfast  and  pass  inspection. 

I  was  called  at  7  A.  M.,  dressed  and  was  busy 
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about  the  cook  stove  as  we  reached  Alexandria. 
The  Federal  officer  stepped  aboard,  made  the 
inspection  and  left. 

Captain  "Brown"  was  not  long  in  resuming 
his  course  to  the  southward  and  I  was  not  long 
in  regaining  my  usual  composure.  As  we  were 
sailing  down  the  river  Captain  "Brown"  asked 
me  at  what  point  I  wished  to  go  ashore.  I  an- 
swered, "At  Boyd  Hole,  opposite  Maryland 
Point,"  and  by  12  M.  we  were  there.  I  paid 
the  captain  $100  and  was  sent  ashore.  In  a 
short  time  I  was  on  my  old  camping  ground  and 
in  a  few  days  was  with  my  regiment. 

It  was  well  I  made  my  escape  from  Washing- 
ton by  boat,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  for  the 
guard  at  the  navy  yard  bridge  had  been  posted 
regarding  me  and  had  been  ordered  to  keep 
a  close  lookout  for  me.  The  same  had  been 
done  at  the  several  picket  posts  about  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city.  Every  outlook  was  on  the 
qui  vive  to  catch  the  "rebel  spy  who  had  so 
boldly  entered  the  Federal  capital  and  inso- 
lently remained."  It  was  all  to  no  purpose,  as 
the  scout  knew  where  best  to  go  and  how  best 
to  escape. 

I  found  but  few  at  the  Third  Regiment  head- 
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quarters,  as  it  had  been  disbanded  for  the  win- 
ter so  that  the  horses  might  be  taken  to  the 
home  of  their  owners  and  be  put  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  spring  campaign. 

I  next  called  at  the  headquarters  of  General 
Stuart  to  pay  my  respects  and  enjoy  the  cheer- 
ful surroundings  of  that  chivalrous  knight. 
After  an  interchange  of  most  cordial  greetings 
I  told  the  general  what  a  heroic  effort  I  had 
made  to  overtake  him  as  he  was  making  his 
circuit  around  Meade  and  so  near  the  capital. 
He  delighted  me  when  he  assured  me  that  he 
remembered  his  promise  to  me  and  that  he 
went  nearer  to  Washington  than  he  intended 
hoping  to  meet  me  and  make  the  desperate  and 
daring  charge  into  Washington.  He  again  as- 
sured me  of  his  appreciation  of  the  daring  man- 
ner in  which  I  had  "bearded  the  lion  in  his  den/' 
and  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  I  should 
resign  my  chaplaincy  and  devote  all  my  time 
to  scouting  in  and  out  of  our  lines;  that  I  had 
especial  genius  for  such  work,  combining  cool- 
ness, intelligence  and  daring  with  good  judg- 
ment and  pleasant  address. 

I  thanked  the  cavalry  chief  for  his  high  esti- 
mate most  profoundly,  and  stated  to  him  that 
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the  meaning  of  my  present  visit,  in  part,  was  to 
secure  his  approval  of  such  a  course  and  to  re- 
quest him  to  have  me  assigned  to  such  work.  He 
thereupon  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Davis, 
recommending  my  assignment  to  such  duties  as 
I  would  explain  and  a  complete  outfit  therefor, 
with  rank  and  pay  of  captain  of  cavalry,  etc. 
As  I  was  to  enter  the  secret  service  depart- 
ment red  tape  was  not  considered  and  all  for- 
malities could  he  ignored. 

With  this  letter,  I  went  to  Richmond  and  pre- 
sented it  to  President  Davis.  He  most  heartily 
indorsed  it  and  instructed  me  to  make  out  my 
requisition  for  what  I  wanted  and  to  enter  upon 
my  duties  with  soldierly  promptness.  He  re- 
quested that  I  should  come  to  the  executive  man- 
sion and  he  would  he  pleased  to  hear  my  plans 
and  to  cooperate  with  me. 

I  went  that  night,  told  him  of  my  arrange- 
ments in  Washington  and  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  make  connection  from  this  side  and  we 
would  have  a  reliable  line  from  city  to  city.  He 
gave  me  letters  to  the  secretary  of  war  and  the 
secretary  of  state  saying  that  they  would  do  all 
I  requested  and  should  get  what  I  wanted.  I 
presented  the  one  to  Mr.  Ben j  amin,  secretary  of 
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state,  and  had. my  name  placed  on  the  rolls  of 
the  secret  service  bureau  so  that  I  could  draw 
the  gold  for  my  trip  across  the  lines,  and  the 
other  to  the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Seddon,  so 
that  I  could  get  papers  and  outfit.  This  being 
done  I  mounted  my  horse  at  the  door  of  the  war 
department  and  rode  to  Boyd  Hole  on  the  Po- 
tomac, where  I  had  determined  to  build  my  wig- 
wam and  locate  my  detail. 

I  was  not  long  in  securing  the  services  of  two 
expert  oarsmen  and  in  capturing  a  nice  keel- 
bottom  boat,  which  I  named  "Rebel  Queen," 
and  in  securing  the  detail  of  Mountjoy,  private 
in  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  cavalry,  and  "Tip- 
pie"  Ruggles,  son  of  General  Daniel  Ruggles,  as 
couriers.  So  with  four  men,  three  horses,  a 
good  boat,  a  fine  field  glass,  a  pocket  compass 
and  quarters  upon  a  high  cliff  in  the  rear  of 
Boyd  Hole,  I  was  ready  for  operations.  My  ne- 
gro man,  who  had  been  with  me  for  some 
months,  was  groom,  cook  and  oftentimes  guide: 
The  wigwam  was  built  in  dense  woods  about  a 
mile  from  the  river,  beside  a  very  large  tree,  in 
the  top  of  which  an  eagle  had  built  its  nest,  on 
account  of  which  we  named  the  place  Eagle 
JSTest.     My  nearest  telegraph  station  was  Fred- 
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ericksbnrg,  distant  about  ten  miles.  My  ward- 
robe consisted  of  three  suits — one  a  chaplain 
suit,  a  straight-breasted  coat  of  black  cloth ;  one 
a  scouting  suit,  a  drab-colored  English  felt 
jacket  and  black  velvet  pants;  and  a  captain's 
suit  of  grey  with  yellow  trimmings.  The  first 
mentioned  I  wore  on  my  trips  to  Washington, 
the  second  was  my  scouting  suit  within  our 
lines,  and  the  third  was  used  on  "dress  parade" 
occasions. 

Mountjoy  had  been  a  room-mate  of  mine  at 
college,  was  a  gallant  cavalryman  of  daring 
record,  and  had  been  a  bosom  friend  of  mine 
for  years. 

"Tippie"  Euggles  was  a  youth  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  was  very 
sprightly,  a  good  horseman,  and  of  fine  phy- 
sique. He  it  was  who  later  in  the  war,  whilst 
scouting  for  me,  met  Booth  and  took  him  up 
on  his  horse  and  carried  him  to  the  barn  in 
which  he  was  said  to  have  been  shot. 

My  two  oarsmen  were  Irishmen,  one  from 
Maine  and  the  other  from  New  Orleans,  both 
seafaring  men  of  pluck  and  dash. 

Everything  being  now  in  good  working  shape, 
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I  dispatched  President  Davis  and  Secretary 
Seddon  that  I  was  theirs  to  command. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  received  orders  to 
go  to  Washington  and  ascertain  whether  Burn- 
side  was  organizing  an  expedition  or  whether 
he  would  reinforce  Grant.  On  the  night  of 
the  day  I  received  the  order  the  "Rebel 
Queen"  was  pushed  out  of  her  hiding  place  to 
the  river's  edge.  The  oarsmen  in  position  and 
I  seated  in  the  bow,  with  muffled  oars  on  that 
starlight  night  we  moved  for  the  Maryland 
shore.  The  river  was  almost  three  miles  wide. 
No  gunboat  being  in  sight,  we  soon  crossed. 

I  showed  the  oarsmen  our  "postoffice"  beneath 
a  huge  rock  high  up  the  bluff  and  directed 
them  to  cross  at  least  three  times  a  week,  until 
further  orders,  bring  any  dispatches  that 
might  be  sent  to  me  from  Richmond  and  de- 
posit them,  and  take  back  any  mail  found  un- 
der the  rock  to  my  quarters,  and  that  Ruggles 
would  see  to  it  that  my  dispatches  to  Rich- 
mond were  telegraphed  from  Fredericksburg  at 
once. 

As  they  pushed  out  on  the  water  I  pushed 
into  the  interior  to  avoid  the  scouting  parties 
that  infested  the  river  roads,  and,  bracing  my- 
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self  for  an  all-night  tramp,  with  light  step 
and  stout  heart  moved  toward  Bryantown, 
Md.,  a  village  of  some  half  dozen  houses, 
and  some  three  miles  from  the  river.  At 
dawn  of  day  I  sought  a  secluded  spot  and  went 
to  sleep.  After  nightfall  I  moved  out  from  my 
hiding  place,  approached  a  farm  house,  asked 
for  and  received  quite  a  lunch,  and  then 
walked  another  entire  night,  reaching  "T.  B." 
by  sunrise.  Having  eaten  breakfast,  I  hired  a 
horse  from  the  tavern  keeper,  and  upon  it  rode 
into  Washington,  over  the  navy  yard  bridge. 
As  I  approached  the  bridge,  the  guard  seemed 
to  be  eyeing  me  with  some  suspicion,  and  it  was 
important  that  he  should  be  diverted,  or  else 
trouble  might  follow.  My  horse  shying  some 
little  at  the  commotion  about  the  navy  yard, 
I  quickly  asked  the  Federal  guard  to  ''strike 
my  horse  with  his  sabre,  please,  and  drive  him 
over  the  bridge,  as  he  was  a  country  animal  un- 
used to  city  doings."  The  guard,  seemingly  de- 
lighted at  the  chance,  set  in  to  slapping  my 
horse  with  the  broadside  of  his  sabre,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  several  other  guards,  drove 
the  Rebel  Scout  into  the  Federal  capital  with 
great  ensto. 
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By  nightfall,  the  horse  being  returned  to 
"T.  B.,"  "Captain  Tom,  the  Confederate 
Scout,"  was  quietly  ensconced  in  his  accus- 
tomed quarters  at  "Castle  Green,"  and  word 
quickly  sent  out  to  his  allies  "to  rally  at  the 
usual  place  at  10  P.  M.  tonight."  All  being  on 
hand  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  Captain 
Tom  told  the  object  of  his  visit  and  asked  for 
information.  The  War  Department  allies  were 
unable  to  say  definitely  about  Burnside's  objec- 
tive point.  The  newspapers,  perhaps  to  mis- 
lead, seemed  to  believe  that  Burnside's  army 
corps,  being  in  an  independent  relation,  meant 
an  expedition  on  the  coast. 

"But,"  said  they,  "we  will  carefully  watch 
the  developments  of  the  next  few  days,  and  if 
anything  occurs  to  assure  us  of  certainty  we  will 
report  at  once." 

I  told  them  in  the  meantime  I  would  go  to 
Annapolis,  where  Burnside  was  massing  his 
troops,  and  see  if  I  could  discover  anything  that 
assured  me  of  an  expedition.  We  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  Annapolis  dressed  in 
my  clerical  suit  and  armed  with  a  letter  to  one 
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of  the  staff  officers  furnished  me  by  a  friend  in 
the  War  Department,  to  he  presented  if  any 
emergency  demanded  it.  In  company  with  an 
old  college  mate,  I  walked  all  over  and  around 
that  ancient  borough ;  inside  and  outside  the 
lSTaval  Academy  grounds ;  talked  with  gentle- 
men about  the  hotels,  and  particularly  with  a 
bright  clerk  of  one  of  the  leading  hotels,  and 
satisfied  myself,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that 
Burnside  and  his  negro  troops  had  no  expedi- 
tion in  view  at  that  time,  whatever  may  have 
been  in  contemplation  in  previous  months. 

Returning  and  meeting  my  confreres,  I  an- 
nounced my  conclusions,  and  they  were  strongly 
confirmed  by  their  latest  inquiries  and  observa- 
tions. 

"Burnside  will  reinforce  Grant,  and  that  at 
an  early  day,"  was  the  dispatch  I  wrote  at  once, 
and  sent  it  by  the  "doctors'  line"  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  be  immediately  sent  across  the 
river  to  Eagle  Nest  and  to  be  telegraphed  to 
Richmond  without  a  moment's  delay.  Fear- 
ing possible  delay  or  miscarriage,  I  mounted 
a  horse  myself  and  rode  to  the  Lower  Potomac, 
crossed,  and,  mounting  my  scouting  horse  Jim 
Crow,  did  not  draw  rein  until  I  reached  General 
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Lee's  headquarters  and  reported.  Imagine  my 
great  gratification  upon  learning  that  General 
Lee  had  been  telegraphed  my  dispatch  twenty- 
four  hours  before,  and  was  prepared  for  Burn- 
side's  Hinth  Corps  on  Grant's  extreme  right 
flank  before  the  movement  was  begun. 

Grant  was  now  (March,  1864)  appointed  and 
proclaimed  lieutenant  general  in  command  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER   VII 

Fitz  Lee's  division  of  cavalry  was  located 
near  Richmond,  and  the  month  of  March  was 
upon  ns  with  all  of  its  fury.  Rain,  sleet,  snow 
and  wind  seemed  to  have  conspired  to  destroy 
us.  No  public  religious  services  could  be  held, 
so  I  went  into  Richmond  and  collected  all  the 
tracts,  magazines  and  books  I  could,  and,  re- 
turning, distributed  them  among  the  members 
of  my  regiment  for  their  entertainment.  With 
the  lieutenant  colonel  I  went  through  the  camp 
to  do  what  we  could  to  make  the  soldiers  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  Whenever  it  could  be 
done  I  held  prayer  meeting  with  the  different 
companies  and  preached  on  Sundays  to  the  regi- 
ment. The  men  gladly  heard  the  "Word,"  and 
seldom  did  an  occasion  pass  that  quite  a  number , 
did  not  come  forward  and  join  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

Grant  Avas  becoming  restless  and  Lee  was  in 
his  front,  watchful  and  defiant.  Everything 
indicated  active  hostilities. 

Soon  President  Davis  sent  for  me,  and,  after 
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an  interview  of  an  hour,  authorized  General 
Bragg,  then  in  charge  of  the  defenses  about 
Richmond,  to  make  out  my  papers,  as  he  wished 
me  to  go  on  an  important  mission.  The  papers 
were  promptly  made  out,  and  upon  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Saturday,  April  16,  1864,  I  took 
the  train  for  Milford,  the  end  of  our  Fredericks- 
burg Railroad  line,  and  from  there  walked  to 
Eagle  Nest,  launched  the  "Rebel  Queen"  and 
crossed  the  Potomac. 

Federal  scouting  parties  were  roving  and 
ranging  in  every  direction.  Federal  pickets 
were  stationed  at  every  cross  road.  I  soon 
found  that  it  would  be  hazardous  indeed  to  at- 
tempt to  run  the  gauntlet,  but  I  had  succeeded 
so  often  that  I  could  not  determine  to  retrace 
my  steps  and  thereby  acknowledge  myself  check- 
mated. I  stealthily  moved  along  a  river  route, 
pressing  for  the  interior,  when  suddenly  a  squad 
of  cavalry  rode  upon  me  and  made  me  their 
prisoner.  Not  being  able  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions satisfactorily,  I  was  ordered  to  mount  be- 
hind one  of  their  troopers,  and  on  they  swept  to 
Point  Lookout  and  turned  me  over  to  the  pro- 
vost marshal. 

I  knew  full  well  that  I  would  be  hanged  be- 
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fore  sunset  if  I  were  identified.  But  no  search 
of  my  clothing  was  made,  no  ransacking  of  my 
pockets,  or  startling  questions  propounded.  So 
I  suppose  that  the  squad  officer  simply  reported 
that  he  had  caught  up  with  a  roving  young  man 
of  St.  Mary  County,  who  seemed  too  much 
alarmed  to  give  ready  replies,  and  he  thought 
it  hest  to  bring  him  to  headquarters,  etc.  When 
asked  my  name,  home,  occupation,  etc.,  I  re- 
plied that  my  name  was  Thomas,  of  St. 
Mary  County,  Md.,  and  by  profession  a  teacher. 
There  were  many  Thomases  in  that  lower  coun- 
try. My  father  then  lived  in  Leonardtown,  St. 
Mary  County,  Md.,  and  my  life  work  had  been 
teaching.  I  was  turned  loose  with  the  other 
fifteen  hundred  or  more  Confederate  prisoners 
without  a  suspicion  being  aroused.  I  was  ill  at 
ease,  of  course,  though  no  one  would  likely  no- 
tice it,  so  trained  had  my  nerves  become  and  so 
indifferent  my  manner  after  so  many  minglings 
with  Federal  troops. 

Our  soldiers  at  Point  Lookout  were  in  a  ter- 
rible condition.  Rations  were  so  short  that  our 
soldiers  could  be  seen  fishing  floating  pieces  of 
bread  from  slop-tubs.  When  General  B.  F. 
Butler  was  assigned  to  Point  Lookout  and  made 
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his  first  inspection  our  soldiers  hissed  and 
hooted ;  but  when  he  saw  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  things  and  ordered  rations  doubled  they 
cheered  him  as  a  deliverer.  He  was  "beast"  in 
JSTew  Orleans,  but  a  benefactor  at  Point  Look- 
out! 

Learning  that  smallpox  was  breaking  out  in 
the  camp  and  that  the  Federal  officers  were 
greatly  alarmed  lest  an  epidemic  of  it  might 
result,  I  determined  at  once  to  feign  smallpox 
and  escape.  At  sick-call  every  morning  the 
surgeons  examined  very  particularly  every  one 
reported  sick  and  if  there  was  the  least  suspicion 
of  smallpox  symptoms  the  soldier  was  placed  in 
an  ambulance  and  sent  out  to  the  smallpox  hos- 
pital. 

The  following  morning  I  reported  sick — 
gave,  in  a  most  anxious  way,  the  smallpox  symp- 
toms— violent  pains  in  the  back,  in  the  back  of 
my  head,  growing  fever  and  great  fullness  of 
the  head.  Instantly  I  was  placed  in  the  ambu- 
lance and  hurried  out  to  the  hospital,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  limits  of  Point  Lookout.  I  was 
received  by  the  hospital  surgeon  and  assigned  to 
a  cot  in  a  tent  where  lay  several  other  smallpox 
patients.       Every  time  the   surgeon   came    the 
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rounds  I  was  turning  and  tossing  my  blankets, 
groaning  and  complaining  of  my  head  and 
back.  "Oh,  my  head,  my  back !"  And  I  might 
have  added,  Oh,  my  neck,  my  neck ;  save  my 
neck ! 

Night  came  on,  and  as  soon  as  the  surgeon 
had  made  his  last  round  and  retired,  the  sly 
"rebel  scout"  slipped  from  beneath  his  blankets 
and,  with  clothes  and  shoes  in  hand,,  hurried  out 
of  the  hospital  and  made  good  his  escape  to 
Eagle  Nest  and  Dixiedand.  Perhaps  the  next 
morning  the  surgeon  imagined  me  in  wild  de- 
lirium, moving  at  large,  scattering  smallpox  in 
every  direction.  But  no  one  could  expect  that 
the  cavalry  should  be  sent  to  capture  a  small- 
pox patient,  or  that  the  infantry  be  deployed 
to  bring  in  a  "violent  case  of  smallpox." 

Whilst  I  had  been  thoroughly  vaccinated  in 
my  boyhood  and  felt  that  I  was  immune,  I 
yet  thought  it  best  for  me  to  remain  at  Eagle 
Nest  isolated  and  quarantined  for  several  weeks 
before  resuming  my  "on  to  Washington"  inarch. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  having  con- 
cluded to  take  my  negro  man  with  me  part  of 
the  way,  I  ordered  out  upon  the  beach  the 
"Rebel  Queen,"  in  charge  of  Pat  and  Daly,  the 
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two  expert  oarsmen,  and  with  sails  furled  and 
oars  muffled,  steered  for  Maryland  Point.  It 
was  early  in  the  night  when  we  landed,  and  I 
directed  my  oarsmen  to  remain  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  I  would  be  through  with  William, 
my  valet,  and  he  could  return  with  them.  I 
told  William  that  I  wished  him  to  go  ahead  and 
locate  the  Yankee  pickets,  and  then  return  and 
point  out  to  me  the  directions  of  the  posts,  etc. ; 
that  if  he  were  captured  he  would  not  he  re- 
tained, as  he  was  a  "contraband"  and  had  only 
to  tell  that  he  lived  in  the  neighborhood  and 
was  on  his  way  to  the  store  and  postoffice. 

William  started  off  at  a  lively  pace  and  I  fol- 
lowed at  long  range.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  picket  was  located  and  the  "post"  discovered. 
William  returned,  gave  me  the  points  and  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  boat,  whilst  I  flanked  both 
"pickets  and  post"  and  pressed  into  the  interior, 
and  soon,  on  the  same  "old  gray"  horse  at  T.  B., 
rode  over  the  navy  yard  bridge  into  the  city. 
The  "clans"  were  summoned,  and  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  Washington  in  condition  to  resist  at- 
tack ?"  asked.  The  unqualified  answer  was, 
"Never  more  helpless.      Troops  are  with  Grant 
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and  a  few  thousand  with  Hunter  in  the  Valley, 
none  about  the  city." 

Recalling  the  suddenness  of  my  last  exit  from 
the  city  I  parleyed  but  a  few  moments,  went 
to  Castle  Green,  wrote  my  dispatch,  sent  it  off 
the  next  morning  to  the  secretary  of  war  at 
Richmond  and  prepared  to  depart  myself. 

It  was  not  long  before  Early  advanced  upon 
Hunter,  drove  him  into  West  Virginia,  came  on 
down  the  Valley,  crossed  the  Potomac  and  was 
at  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

Upon  returning  via  Eagle  ISTest  to  Richmond 
I  reported  to  the  president  and  the  secretary  of 
war  and  returned  to  my  regiment  to  await  fur- 
ther orders. 

Grant  was  "still  moving  by  the  left  flank" 
and  throwing  his  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
in  continuous  attacks  upon  Lee.  And  though 
Lee  mowed  down  his  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  the  ranks  were  promptly  refilled  and 
on  they  continued  to  come,  "by  the  left  flank 
and  on  to  Richmond"  being  the  battle  cry  of 
Grant.  Repulsed  in  the  Wilderness,  "by  left 
flank"  to  Spottsylvania  and  there  repulsed ;  "by 
left  flank"  to  Cold  Harbor  and  there  repulsed ; 
"by  left  flank"  to  Petersburg  (having  left  70,- 
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000  of  his  dead  and  wounded  in  his  wake), 
there  to  entrench  and  besiege. 

Sheridan,  with  Custer,  had  been  sent  to  cap- 
ture Gordonsville  and  Charlottesville  and  de- 
stroy the  railroads,  the  great  feeders  leading 
from  the  west  and  the  Valley  to  Richmond. 
This  heavy  force  of  cavalry  under  the  command 
of  the  vicious  and  intrepid  leader  Sheridan  and 
the  daring,  dashing  Custer,  were  well  under 
way  before  Hampton  had  divined  their  intent 
and  objective  points. 

It  happened  that  I  was  scouting  on  our  left 
when  I  saw  a  "blue  coat"  some  distance  off 
emerging  from  a  thicket  and  advancing  toward 
me.  I  rode  toward  the  fellow  prepared  for  a 
contest  until  I  discovered  it  was  an  unarmed 
mulatto  in  a  Yankee  uniform.  He  approached 
me  and  asked  if  I  were  a  Confederate  officer ; 
and,  upon  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he 
stated  that  he  had  just  escaped  from  Sheridan's 
headquarters  and  had  information  that  was 
very  important  for  us  to  know.  He  further 
stated  that  he  had  been  a  servant  of  General 
Rosser  in  the  Washington  artillery,  and  if  the 
general  was  near  I  could  take  him  to  him  for 
identification.      I  inquired  the  nature  of  his  in- 
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formation,  and  was  told  that  while  at  General 
Sheridan's  headquarters  that  morning  he  had 
heard  much  about  the  raid,  to  what  points  they 
were  going,  etc. 

I  told  him  to  get  up  behind  me  and  that  I 
would  take  him  to  General  Rosser's  headquar- 
ters in  a  very  few  minutes.  I  did  so.  General 
Eosser  knew  him,  knew  when  and  where  he  was 
captured  and  all  about  him.  The  general 
heard  all  he  had  to  say  and  then  sent  him  over 
to  General  Wade  Hampton's  headquarters  with 
his  information.  The  mulatto's  statements 
seemed  a  revelation,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
"boots  and  saddles"  were  ordered  and  the  whole 
cavalry  corps  in  motion.  Couriers  were  sent 
to  General  Fitz  Lee  with  instructions  to  move 
at  once  and  by  forced  marches  strike  heavy 
upon  coming  up  in  the  rear  and  on  flanks. 

Hampton  had  hardly  gotten  in  position  be- 
fore Custer  charged  with  his  whole  brigade  and 
went  through  our  center  like  a  thunderbolt.  Our 
forces  closed  up  and  cut  off  Custer  and  drove 
Sheridan  back  at  Trevilian's  Station  in  Louisa 
County,  Va.,  after  severe  attack  and  heavy  loss, 
and  continued  to  drive  him  back  to  Grant's 
columns  about  Petersburg. 
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The  capture  of  the  mulatto  and  his  informa- 
tion enabled  Hampton  and  Rosser  to  get  in  posi- 
tion in  front  of  Sheridan  and  prepare  for  his 
coining.     What  a  Godsend  ! 

General  Fitz  Lee  made  his  attack,  drove  back 
and  captured  many  prisoners,  together  with 
Custer's  headquarters  ambulance  and  medical 
supplies,  including  choice  wines,  whiskies  and 
personal  baggage. 

I  joined  my  old  Third  Regiment  of  Fitz 
Lee's  division  and  moved  with  them,  and  they 
harassed  Sheridan  on  his  backward  track.  In 
passing  through  King  William  County,  Va.,  I, 
with  three  other  scouts,  was  hanging  on  the 
flanks  of  Sheridan's  column  capturing  and  kill- 
ing the  stragglers  who  left  the  main  line  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  defenseless  citizens. 
Upon  riding  into  the  back  yard  of  an  old  brick 
mansion  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove  in  King 
William  County,  I  discovered  several  horses 
tied  to  the  yard  fence,  and  asked  an  old  negro 
to  whom  they  belonged ;  whether  they  were 
Yankees  or  our  people.  The  old  rascal  said, 
"Our  people,"  but  upon  glancing  at  the  horses 
and  accouterments,  I  knew  they  were  Yankees. 

Two  of  our  number  dismounted  and  ran  in 
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the  back  door  of  the  house,  whilst  one  other  and 
myself  rode  to  the  front  door  and  took  our  posi- 
tions. Soon  a  pistol  shot  within  told  the  tale. 
Two  Yankees  came  rushing  out  the  front  door, 
whereupon  I  shot  and  killed  one  and  my  com- 
rade shot  and  killed  the  other.  Instantly  we 
dismounted  and  rushed  through  the  front  en- 
trance, and  as  fast  as  a  Yankee  showed  himself 
one  of  us  shot  him,  until  of  the  seven  all  but  one 
were  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  It  was  all 
done  within  five  minutes. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  in  a  frantic  manner 
.  rushed  toward  me,  threw  her  arms  about  my 
neck  and,  thanking  me  for  delivering  her  house- 
hold from  those  'Vile  Yankees,"  asked  who  T 
was.  I  very  meekly  answered  that  I  was  cnap- 
lain  of  the  Third  Virginia  Cavalry,  by  the 
grace  of  God.  The  lady  was  Mrs.  Haines, 
mother  of  Captain  Haines  of  Wickham's 
Cavalry  Brigade,  and  of  Rev.  Dr.  Haines  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

On  the  next  day  I  met  another  Yankee 
plunderer  on  the  highway.  His  horse  was 
strung  with  chickens,  hams,  ducks  and  turkeys 
from  its  head  to  its  tail.  I  shot  him,  took  his 
feet  out  of  the  stirrups  and  dropped  him  on  the 
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road,  led  his  horse  far  into  the  thicket  and 
secured  him  until  I  could  return  and  get  him 
after  nightfall.  I  traded  that  horse  for  "Old 
Whitie,"  upon  whose  back  Booth  rode  to  the 
barn  in  which  he  was  slain. 

Sheridan's  losses  from  "bushwhackers,"  as 
the  Yankees  termed  us,  were  no  inconsiderable 
number. 

At  another  time  in  scouting  along  the  road 
Custer  had  charged  I  discovered  a  "blue  coat" 
in  the  skirt  of  some  woods,  and  upon  riding  to- 
ward him  recognized  him  as  a  Yankee  cavalrv- 
man.  He  approached  me,  surrendered  and 
stated  that  quite  a  number  of  non-combatants 
were  scattered  through  the  woods  and  were 
ready  to  give  themselves  up  if  protected ;  that 
they  had  been  cut  off  from  their  command  and 
were  without  a  guide. 

I  rode  back  a  short  distance  and  asked  Chap- 
lain Zimmerman  to  accompany  me  and  we 
would  cage  quite  a  number  of  Yankees.  Zimmer- 
man consented,  and  back  we  rode.  Upon  re- 
turning we  met  Major  Thompson  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  asked  him  to  go  with  us.  So  we  three 
returned  to  the  woods  and,  upon  entering,  Major 
Thompson  stood  in  his  stirrups  and  said  in  a 

(8> 
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loud  voice :  "If  you  Yankees  will  come  for- 
ward and  surrender  like  men  you  shall  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  But  if  not  we  will 
blow  you  to  hell  in  five  minutes." 

They  came,  first  one,  then  two,  then  three, 
then  a  squad,  numbering  twenty  men  and  forty 
horses  and  mules  in  all.  They  embraced  com- 
missary sergeants,  quartermaster  sergeants, 
blacksmiths,  teamsters  and  stragglers,  and  a 
chaplain. 

I  sent  them  to  Hampton's  provost  marshal 
with  the  following  note: 

Headqvakteks  in  the  Saddle, 

June  11,  1864. 
Provost  Marshal  of  Hampton's  Division  of  Cavalry. 
I  herewith  forward  twenty  Yankees  and  forty 
horses  and  mules  captured  by  two  chaplains  and  a 
major  of  artillery  after  a  bold  bluff  and  a  bloodless 
battle.     Accept  same  with  our  compliments. 

Parson  Conrad, 
Chaplain  Third  Virginia  Cavalry. 

I  told  Zimmerman,  if  asked  how  three  men 
could  capture  twenty,  to  answer  as  did  the  Irish- 
man who  alone  and  single-handed  had  captured 
five  men  :  "Faith  and  be  Jasus,  I  surrounded 
them  !'; 


CHAPTER    VIII 

Fitz  Lee's  division  of  cavalry,  as  well  as 
Hampton's,  were  fighting  and  marching  almost 
daily  and  moving  and  attacking  almost  nightly 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  '64.  At  one 
time  protecting  the  flanks  of  General  Early  and 
then  of  General  Lee ;  now  following  raids  and 
then  fighting  columns.  Through  all  their 
marches  and  countermarches  I  was  with  them 
as  much  as  I  could  be,  and  never  left  them  un- 
less ordered  and  sent  by  President  Davis  into 
the  enemy's  lines.  When  with  them  it  was  such 
a  pleasure  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  edify,  en- 
courage, enliven,  elevate  and  spiritualize.  "The 
Christian  Soldier"  was  a  favorite  theme.  "Chris- 
tian Martyrs  ;"  "Paul,  a  Great  Hero  ;"  "Joshua, 
a  Great  Leader ;"  "David,  a  Mighty  Warrior ;" 
"The  Patriots  of  Our  Revolution;"  "Cromwell, 
the  Ironside;"  "War  a  Great  Civilizer," 
etc.,  were  subjects  of  endless  interest  and 
discussed  with  no  little  pleasure.  "The 
Power  of  Prayer,"  "The  Providence  of 
God,"     "God    in    History,"     "Ruins    of    Na- 
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tions,"  etc.,  were  themes  pregnant  with  in- 
terest. They  developed  lines  of  thought  and 
afforded  food  for  reflection  that  passed  not  with- 
in a  day.  Warm  responses  came  from  the  hrave 
hearts  of  that  noble  Third,  and  never  did  I 
leave  camp  for  a  scout,  or  return  from  an  incur- 
sion into  Washington,  but  that  "whoops"  and 
"yells"  followed  me  or  welcomed  me. 

Whilst  in  the  Valley,  our  division  covering 
the  retreat  of  Early,  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  in  which  I  could  demonstrate  to  my  regi- 
ment and  brigade  that  I  practised  what  I 
preached. 

Merritt,  with  his  magnificently  mounted  and 
equipped  division  of  cavalry,  was  pressing  us 
vigorously,  when  Eitz  Lee  ordered  Wickham  to 
charge  with  his  brigade  and  develop  the 
strength  of  the  enemv.  The  First  and  Second 
Regiments  were  dismounted  and  deployed  as 
skirmishers  and  sharpshooters,  the  Third  to 
make  the  charge  and  the  Fourth  held  in  re- 
serve as  support.  Anderson's  infantry  was 
near  by  to  come  to  our  relief  if  necessary.  I 
waited  until  our  regiment,  in  the  charge,  had 
almost  passed  me,  when  I  reined  up  my  horse, 
lifted  my  hat,  plunged  into  the  charge,  cheering 
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as  I  dashed  along  the  line,  and  did  not  draw 
rein  until  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  column  by 
the  side  of  my  colonel,  amid  the  grape  and  can 
ister  from  the  belching  artillery. 

This  was  at  Front  Royal,  Ya. 

That  night,  after  our  regiment  had  gone  into 
camp  and  camp-fires  were  brightly  burning, 
and  the  boys  were  talking  over  the  incidents  of 
the  fight  and  deploring  the  death  of  their  chap- 
lain on  his  reckless  charge,  I  came  riding  into 
camp  leading  a  Yankee  horse  with  empty  sad- 
dle, singing: 

Get  up  in  the  morning, 
Get  up  in  the  morning, 

At  the  break  of  day; 
For  Merritt  is  a-coming, 
For  Merritt  is  a-coming, 

Upon  his  charging  bay! 

Such  an  outburst  of  whooping  and  yelling 
that  followed  can  never  be  described.  The 
horse  I  gave  to  one  of  our  brave  fellows  whose 
horse  had  been  killed  in  the  action. 

On  Saturday,  August  27,  1864,  just  as  our 
regiment  was  returning  from  picket  duty  near 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Ya.,  I  was  called  to  head- 
quarters and  told  that  an  order  had  just  been 
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received  from  Richmond  requiring  me  to  re- 
port to  Richmond  for  "temporary  assignment 
to  duty." 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  I  preached 
my  farewell  sermon  to  my  dear  old  regiment 
from  the  text :  "Be  strong  and  show  thyself  a 
man."  With  throbbing  heart  and  tearful  eye 
I  bade  them  adieu,  and  mounting  my  scouting 
horse,  Jim  Crow,  started  to  Richmond. 

Upon  reaching  Richmond,  passes  being  given 
me,  I  tarried  only  long  enough  to  rest  my  faith- 
ful horse,  and  then  rode  to  Eagle  JSTest  to  await 
the  arrival  of  my  college-mate,  who  was  to  ac- 
company me.  Upon  his  arrival  the  "Rebel 
Queen"  was  soon  launched  and  Mount  joy  and 
myself,  with  the  oarsmen,  moved  out  upon  the 
water  and  were  soon  upon  the  Maryland  shore. 

Mount  joy  and  myself  had  talked  over  our 
scheme  some  months  before  whilst  our  com- 
mand was  in  winter  quarters  upon  the  Chieka- 
hominy.  We  had  agreed  that  Lincoln  could 
be  kidnapped  mid  safely  conveyed  to  Richmond 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  the  more  we 
thought  over  it  the  more  practical  it  appeared. 

I,  having  been  a  resident  of  Washington  for 
five  or  more  years,  and  having  made  so  many 
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successful  trips  to  and  out  of  the  city,  and  hav- 
ing therefore  become  so  familiar  with  the 
entrances  and  exits,  could  be  relied  upon  for 
safe  and  rapid  transit. 

Mount  joy,  a  bold  and  daring  scout  of  Ros- 
ser's  brigade  for  more  than  one  campaign,  could 
be  relied  upon  for  deliberate  strategy  and  bold 
execution. 

As  we  had  not  determined,  and  could  not 
until  we  were  on  the  spot,  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  take  our  captive  by  way  of  the  Upper 
Potomac,  or  by  way  of  the  Lower  Potomac,  I 
applied  to  our  secretary  of  Avar  to  give  us  an 
order  to  Mosby  on  the  upper  route,  and  to  Ca- 
wood  on  the  lower  route,  so  that  we  could  com- 
mand either  as  circumstances  required.  This 
order  is  herewith  appended  : 

Confederate  States  of  America, 
War  Department, 
Richmond,  Va.,  September  15,  1864. 
Lt.  Col.   Mosby  and  Lieut.  Cawood  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  aid  and  facilitate  the  movements  of  Capt. 
Conrad. 

[Signed]  James. A.  Seddon, 

Secretary  of  War. 

I  showed  this  order  to  Lieutenant  Cawood  be- 
fore I  crossed  the  river,  without  telling  my  pur- 
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pose.  I,  however,  enjoined  upon  him  the  abso- 
lute and  imperative  necessity  of  the  promptest 
compliance  upon  hearing  from  me. 

The  order  was  never  sent  or  showed  to  Col- 
onel Mosby,  as  after  developments  did  not  re- 
quire it. 

Mount  joy  and  I  were  soon  at  "  Castle  Green" 
in  Washington  City,  maturing  our  plans.  Learn- 
ing that  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  Soldiers'  Home, 
on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  city,  his  sum- 
mer resort,  we  set  to  work  at  once  to  learn  at 
what  hour  of  the  day  it  was  his  habit  to  leave 
the  White  House,  the  route  he  was  driven  going 
and  coming,  who  accompanied  him,  if  company 
he  had,  how  long  he  remained,  etc. 

Lafayette  Square,  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  was  at  first  our  place  of  observation.  We 
soon  learned  that  the  President  left  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  in  his 
private  carriage  and  was  driven  directly  to  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  and  that  he  usually  spent  the 
night,  having  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  White  House.  This  he  did  every  pleasant 
day. 

The  next  thing  for  us  to  do  was  to  determine 
the  best  point  along  his  line  of  drive  at  which 
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we  should  halt  the  carriage  and  make  the  Presi- 
dent our  captive.  Then  it  was  important  to 
travel  over  the  route  to  the  Lower  Potomac  sta- 
tion and  familiarize  ourselves  with  every  cross- 
road and  by-road,  selecting  the  most  direct  and 
least  traveled.  Then  to  establish  signals  with 
Lieutenant  Cawood,  the  signal  station  officer, 
and  Eagle  Nest,  so  there  could  be  no  possible 
delay  upon  our  arrival,  the  boats  of  both  sta- 
tions to  be  held  in  readiness. 

We  were  some  days  acquiring  this  informa- 
tion, for  we  were  proceeding  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  taking  as  few  risks  as  possible. 

The  Soldiers'  Home  was  surrounded  by  a 
large  acreage  of  grand  old  forest  trees  and  the 
grounds  were  laid  out  with  beautiful  winding 
driveways,  with  here  and  there  inviting  dells 
and  charming  retreats.  The  Fourteenth  Street 
entrance  was  the  one  usually  entered  by  the 
President's  carriage,  and  was  admirably 
adapted  for  our  purposes.  We  selected  this  point 
as  the  place  for  halting  the  carriage,  just  after 
it  entered  the  grounds  and  began  to  ascend  the 
winding  driveway  through  the  enrapturing  for- 
est scenery. 

Two  of  us  were  not  sufficient  to  execute  our 
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undertaking,  so  two  more  were  to  be  selected. 
In  talking  this  over  with  Moimtjoy  we  agreed 
upon  "Bull"  Frizzell  and  my  negro  man  at 
Eagle  Nest.  Bull  Frizzell  I  have  described  in 
the  first  chapter.  We  needed  a  big,  rawboned, 
rough  and  ready  athlete,  used  to  grapple  with 
dangers  and  afraid  of  nothing.  Such  a  char- 
acter  was  Frizzell.  I  knew  him  well,  having 
been  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  with  him. 
Knowing  that  he  lived  a  few  miles  above 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  on  the  canal,  I  went  to  see 
if  I  could  not  secure  him  for  our  dangerous 
enterprise.  Having  been  thrown  in  prison 
more  than  once  and  treated  very  roughly,  he 
was  eager  for  the  fray. 

My  negro  man  William,  who  had  been  with 
Die  for  months,  was  part  Indian  and  part  Afri- 
can. His  mother  was  a  mulatto  woman  and  his 
father  was  an  Indian.  He  was  six  feet  in 
height,  straight  as  an  arrow,  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  when  with  me  was  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
having  fought  at  my  side  in  more  than  one  af- 
fair. His  loyalty  to  me  and  the  cause  I  served 
could  not  be  questioned.  I  wanted  him  on  this 
occasion  to  mount  the  seat  upon  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's driver  sat  and,  with  pistol  in  hand,  to 
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make  him  obey  my  orders,  to  wit,  to  drive  with 
lightning  speed  and  follow  wherever  I  led  on 
horseback. 

"Bull"  Frizzell  was  to  step  within  the  Presi- 
dent's carriage,  pistol  drawn  and  handcuffs  in 
hand,  and  make  Mr.  Lincoln  his  prisoner, 
whilst  Mount]  oy  was  to  follow  as  Frizzell' s  as- 
sistant, I  to  be  mounted  and  lead  the  way  to 
the  Lower  Potomac  landing. 

We  selected  Saturday  evening  as  the  time, 
feeling  that  after  the  week's  worry  with  official 
duties  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  very  much  fa- 
tigued and  would  gladly  seek  the  quiet  rest  of 
the  Soldiers'  Home  in  a  very  unresisting  condi- 
tion. 

On  the  Tuesday  before  I  went  to  the  Lower 
Potomac  landing,  signaled  my  Eagle  ]STest 
quarters  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  my  boat. 
About  9  o'clock  P.  M.  the  boat  came,  and  for- 
tunately William  with  it.  I  instructed  my 
oarsmen  to  signal  Cawood's  camp  to  come  on 
Saturday  night  to  our  landing  and  for  my  boat 
to  be  there,  and  for  both  boats  to  wait  for  me 
until  daybreak  Sunday  morning.  "Let  nothing- 
prevent." 
.  With  William  I  returned  to  Washington  and 
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took  liim  up  to  Bull  Frizzell's  stone  house  on 
the  canal,  near  Chain  Bridge,  to  await  further 
orders.  Everything  was  now  ready  for  the 
grand  coup  d'etat!  Whilst  I  was  away  Mount- 
joy  was  at  Lafayette  Square,  our  point  of  ob- 
servation, and  had  seen  Mr.  Lincoln's  carriage 
drive  out  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  with  its  usual 
regularity,  as  on  previous  days,  no  one  accom- 
panying him. 

On  Friday  evening  the  quartet,  consisting  of 
Mount]  oy,  Frizzell,  myself  and  William  were 
on  hand  in  Lafayette  Square  "to  see  the  Presi- 
dent's carriage  move  out  from  the  White  House 
on  its  way  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  for  the  last 
time." 

Imagine  my  astounding  surprise  and  total 
collapse  when  we  beheld  the  carriage  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  moving  out  of  the  grounds  of  the 
White  House  preceded  and  followed  by  a  squad 
of  cavalry. 

What  can  it  mean  ?  How  long  is  it  to  last  ? 
Have  our  plans  been  betrayed  and  our  'move- 
ments been  suspected  ?     Never,  never ! 

Note. — In  188 1  I  wrote  a  series  of  war  arti- 
cles for  the  Philadelphia  Times.  To  one  of 
them   the  editor,  Colonel  McClure,  appended  a 
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short  editorial,  which  I  subjoin,  as  it  is  quite 
apropos : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  series  of  inside  chap- 
ters of  the  late  civil  war  has  just  been  completed  in 
the  weekly  edition  of  The  Times  by  Thomas  N.  Con- 
rad, of  Blacksburg,  Va.,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
skilled  and  successful  scouts  of  the  South.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  dash,  and  withal  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  as  is  attested  by  his  successful 
career  as  president  of  a  southern  college  since  the 
war,  and  his  articles  have  thrown  much  light  on 
hitherto  unexplained  events  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  his  career 
as  scout  was  his  perfected  plan,  with  the  special 
sanction  and  cooperation  of  Mr.  Seddon,  Confederate 
secretary  of  war,  and  Colonel  Mosby,  whose  gay 
troopers  ever  hovered  on  the  border,  to  capture  and 
abduct  President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
carefully  shadowed  until  the  day  was  decided  on  for 
his  capture  and  the  place  fixed  in  a  grove  through 
which  he  passed  in  summer  from  the  White  House  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home.  The  would-be  captors  were  on 
hand,  but  that  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  President 
was  accompanied  by  a  cavalry  escort  and  the  in- 
tended abduction  failed. 

The  plan  was  to  capture  President  Lincoln,  and 
everything  was  perfected  to  hurry  him  within  the 
Confederate  lines  by  relays  of  horses  which  were 
provided,  and  hold  him  as  a  hostage  for  peace.  This 
was  September,  1864,  when  the  military  power  of  the 
South  was  palpably  on  the  wane.  Had  the  plan  been 
perfected   to   reach  its  climax  one   day   sooner  it  is 
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quite  probable  that  Lincoln  would  have  been  captured 
and  carried  South.  Mr.  Conrad  is  to  this  day  ignor- 
ant of  the  sudden  furnishing  of  a  cavalry  escort  to 
the  President.  It  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
North  at  the  time  and  was  severely  criticized  by  pub- 
lic journals  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  the  par- 
ticular reason  that  led  to  the  use  of  an  escort  has 
never  been  made  public. 


CHAPTER    IX 

For  several  successive  days  either  Mount  joy 
or  myself  went  to  Lafayette  Square  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  escort  of  cavalry  continued  to  guard 
the  President's  carriage,  and  each  day  only  in- 
tensified the  living  fact.  We  availed  ourselves 
of  every  means  in  our  power  to  learn,  if  pos- 
sible, the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  change.  We 
learned  that  Marshal  Lamon  had  caused  a  body- 
guard to  be  placed  about  Mr.  Lincoln  because 
of  so  many  threatening  letters  having  been  sent 
to  the  President,  and  had  some  one  of  their 
number  always  attending  him,  and  that  they 
were  in  citizens'  clothes  and  carried  revolvers 
concealed,  but  no  one  of  them  ever  accompanied 
him  in  his  drives.  Then  why  the  cavalry  es- 
cort ?  I  knew  no  one  of  our  quartet  ever 
breathed  our  scheme  and  that  our  movements 
had  never  awakened  the  shadow  of  suspicion. 
Had  we  thought  our  coats  knew  of  our  designs 
we  would  have  shaken  them  from  our  shoulders. 
There  was  too  much  at  stake.  The  only  solu- 
tion at  all  satisfactorv  is  that  there  must  have 
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been  another  set  of  Confederates  seeking  the 
same  end,  and  some  one  of  them  had  given  it 
away  by  some  indiscretion,  or  whose  movements 
had  awakened  suspicion  that  led  to  the  precau- 
tionary protection. 

At  all  events  our  scheme  had  miscarried ;  the 
sensational  coup  d'etat  upon  which  we  had  cen- 
tered all  our  diplomatic  tactics  and  experienced 
strategy  had  been  frustrated ;  our  most  san- 
guine expectations  and  highest  hopes  of  exult- 
ant success  had  been  brought  to  naught,  whilst 
Mr.  Lincoln,  unconscious  of  surrounding  dan- 
gers and  impending  perils,  rode  to  and  from 
his  summer  home  surrounded  by  his  handsomely 
equipped  escort  of  gallant  troopers. 

Had  he  fallen  into  the  meshes  of  the  silken 
net  we  had  spread  for  him  he  would  never  have 
been  the  victim  of  the  assassin's  heartless, 
bloody  and  atrocious  assault. 

Having  been  reelected  President  for  a  second 
term,  and  the  local  newspapers  having  an- 
nounced a  grand  serenade  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember following,  the  chaplain-scout  concluded 
to  remain  in  Washington  and  witness  the  grand 
occasion. 

The  night  came,  and  with  it  the  navy  yard 
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band  led  a  great  procession  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  White  House,  and  after  reaching  the 
grounds,  playing  "Hail  to  the  Chief,"  it  filed  in 
and  halted  at  the  front  door,  the  curious  crowd 
rushing  and  pushing  hither  and  timelier,  cheer- 
ing and  huzzaing  with  prolonged  applause,  until 
the  President  made  his  appearance  and  began 
his  "patriotic  utterances."  In  that  enormous 
crowd  we  could  only  hear  now  and  then  a  word 
or  two.  But  we  did  hear  the  concluding  sen- 
tence, as  follows :  "Within  ninety  days  Grant's 
grand  army  of  the  Union  will  have  forced  its 
conquering  columns  into  the  doomed  city  of 
Richmond,  there  to  unfurl  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
from  the  dome  of  its  famous  capitol." 

Dejected  as  we  felt,  owing  to  our  lamentable 
failure  in  kidnapping  the  oratorical  prophet,  we 
were  amused  no  little  at  the  "grandiloquent" 
ejaculations,  and  retraced  our  steps  to  "Castle 
Gieen  "  hamming — 

When  that  banner  floats 
We'll  be  there,  we'll  be  there! 

William,  my  faithful  halfbreed,  remained 
some  time  with  Frizzell  up  on  the  canal,  fishing 
ostensibly,  and  now  and  then  wandered  into  the 

(9) 
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city  to  sec  the  sights  and  "learn  the  ropes."  His 
blouse  and  blue  pants  passed  him  everywhere 
without  a  question. 

Mount]  oy  went  over  to  Baltimore  to  see  some 
of  his  friends  and  buy  some  wearing  apparel  for 
the  approaching  winter. 

I  remained  at  "Castle  Green,"  the  Van  Ness 
mansion,  keeping  up  my  dispatch  connections 
with  Eagle  INTest  and  Richmond,  so  as  to  return 
whenever  an  occasion  required  it,  and  if,  as  it 
then  seemed,  all  hopes  of  accomplishing  our  de- 
signs regarding  the  President  should  be  given 
up,  to  take  William  and  return  to  our  Potomac 
quarters. 

During  the  exciting  presidential  campaign 
the  President  discontinued  his  daily  drives  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  it  was  a  question,  as 
the  weather  was  becoming  more  bracing  and  au- 
tumnal, whether  lie  would  renew  them. 

Having  sent  a  lengthy  communication  to 
Richmond  in  which  I  recited  in  detail  our  ef- 
forts to  capture  the  President  and  our  humiliat- 
ing failure,  and  stating  that  I  did  not  see  any 
use  of  staying  any  longer,  surrounded,  as  I  was, 
by  so  many  lurking  dangers  and  often  placed 
in  perilous  positions,  a  call  soon  came  to  report, 
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as  soon  as  I  conveniently  could,  to  Richmond  for 
further  orders. 

I  went  at  once  to  Frizzell's,  near  Chain 
Bridge,  brought  William  in  with  me  and  ex- 
pressed my  great  gratification  to  Frizzell  for  his 
prompt  willingness  to  assist  me,  and  left  for  the 
city  and  the  Lower  Potomac.  I  instructed  Wil- 
liam to  buy  his  ticket  for  Bryantown,  and  I 
would  buy  mine  for  Leonardtown,  and  told  him 
he  was  not  to  recognize  me  in  any  way  until  we 
reached  Bryantown,  and  that  when  he  got  off  I 
would  do  the  same,  and  together  we  would  go 
to  our  rendezvous  and  cross  into  Virginia. 

Everything  passed  off  without  a  break,  and 
on  Thursday,  November  24,  1864,  Ave  were  at 
Eagle  JSTest  in  quiet  defiance  of  all  " Yankee- 
doodledom." 

William's  description  of  his  trip  to  Pat  and 
Daly,  the  two  Irish  oarsmen,  was  side-splitting. 

Neither  President  Davis  nor  his  secretary  of 
war  had  any  knowledge  of  my  contemplated  at- 
tempt to  capture  Mr.  Lincoln  and  bring  him  to 
Richmond.  I  consulted  only  the  military  sec- 
retary of  General  Bragg,  and  General  Bragg  at 
that  time  had  command  of  Richmond  and  its 
defenses.        This    military    secretary    enjoined 
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me,  above  all  things,  not  to  hurt  a  hair  upon 
Lincoln's  head,  or  treat  him  with  the  slightest 
indignity. 

How  unlike  this  were  the  efforts  of  Colonel 
Dahlgren  of  the  Federal  army.  He,  with  a 
troop  of  picked  men  armed  and  mounted,  sought 
to  dash  into  Richmond,  capture  or  kill  Presi- 
dent Davis  and  his  cabinet,  set  free  the  several 
thousand  Federal  prisoners  held  on  Belle  Is- 
land adjoining  the  city,  and,  amid  slaughter 
and  flame,  to  destroy  the  city. 

A  boy  of  fifteen  years,  belonging  to  the  home 
guard  of  that  part  of  Virginia  through  which 
the  raiders  passed,  fired  a  load  of  buck-shot  into 
the  body  of  Dahlgren,  and  the  others  of  the  home 
guard  killed  and  wounded  many  more  and  scat- 
tered and  drove  the  few  surviving  ones  in  rapid 
flight  back  to  their  headquarters. 

The  name  of  this  youth  was  Harry  Latine 
Lewis,  of  Essex  County,  Va.,  a  worthy  son  of 
illustrious  sires. 

The  home  guard  was  composed  of  men  too 
old  to  serve  in  the  regular  army  and  of  youths 
too  young  to  enlist,  but  not  too  old  and  too  young 
to  rally  about  their  homesteads  and  defend  their 
firesides. 
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After  a  few  days'  rest  at  my  Potomac  out- 
look I  had  determined  to  go  to  Richmond,  but 
rest  I  must  have.  For  a  month  my  nerves  had 
been  upon  a  strain,  and  to  the  utmost  tension. 

Day  or  night  brought  little  relief.  The 
nerve-exhausting  drain  had  well  nigh  prostrated 
me.  Another  week  of  such  ceaseless  excitement 
would  likely  have  placed  me  hors  de  combat. 
With  the  injunction  to  my  men  to  allow  me  to 
sleep  for  twenty-four  hours  without  interrup- 
tion, I  dropped  upon  my  blankets  for  the  coveted 
repose,  and  for  a  day  and  night  knew  naught  of 
my  surroundings. 

I  had  seen  the  infantry,  prostrated  by  long 
marches,  lying  asleep  near  the  line  of  battle, 
whilst  the  heavy  artillery  was  shaking  the  very 
ground  beneath  them.  I  had  seen  cavalrymen, 
overcome  by  loss  of  rest,  sleeping  in  their  sad- 
dles as  the  column  moved  along,  but  I  had  never 
before  realized  such  an  exhausted  condition. 

Upon  reporting  to  Richmond  I  learned  that 
important  information  was  being  communi- 
cated to  the  Yankees  from  Richmond,  that  no 
clue  at  that  time  had  been  discovered,  and  it 
was  the  order  of  the  secretary  of  war  that  I  be 
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detailed  to  assist  in  working  up  the  case.  I  left 
for  the  "border"  and  began  work. 

Having  noticed  that  gunboats  came  up  the 
Rappahannock  and  up  the  Potomac  at  certain 
points,  and  remained  cruising  thereabouts  for 
variable  periods  of  time,  I  determined  to 
shadow  them  and  learn  if  anyone  was  taken 
aboard  or  put  ashore,  the  direction  taken,  if 
ashore,  and  whose  house  they  visited.  I  took 
William,  my  valet,  with  me  time  and  again,  and 
night  after  night  we  laid  in  ambush  making  our 
observation. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  discovered  that 
parties  came  ashore  on  the  Rappahannock  and 
on  the  Potomac  and  went  to  certain  premises. 
We  learned  also  that  upon  the  following  morn- 
ing a  "harmless  old  citizen"  of  northern  birth 
usually  went  to  Fredericksburg  and  from  there 
to  Hamilton's  Crossing  on  the  Fredericksburg 
and  Richmond  Railroad.  We  learned  further 
that  sometimes  a  negro  man  would  walk  from 
the  Rappahannock  to  the  Potomac  and  com- 
municate with  gunboats,  this  negro  man  and 
"old  citizen"  having  been  in  consultation  on 
nights  previous.  Following  up  the  trail,  we 
discovered  that  the   "old   citizen    of    northern 
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birth"  would  have  a  few  words  of  suspicious 
conference  with  a  certain  party  on  the  train  at 
Hamilton's  Crossing  who  had  arrived  from 
Richmond. 

After  many  days  of  scouting  and  watching 
we  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  had  dis- 
covered the  line  of  communication  of  the  parties 
involved.  But  to  confirm  our  judgment  I  went 
to  Richmond,  and,  after  stating  to  the  provost 
marshal  my  conclusions,  I  asked  him  to  track 
certain  parties  from  the  Fredericksburg  depot 
in  Richmond  to  their  destination  and  report, 
whilst  I  would  ask  the  secretary  of  war  to  an- 
nounce in  the  newspapers  the  "escape  from  Lib- 
by  Prison  of  two  Federal  officers,"  and  call 
upon  the  military  authorities  to  be  on  the  look- 
out, and  with  this  announcement,  to  send  to  me 
two  of  his  best  detectives  in  Federal  officers' 
uniform  with  the  newspaper  containing  the  an- 
nouncement. 

This  he  did  as  I  requested,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  detectives  reported.  I  first  caused  one 
of  the  newspapers  to  be  dropped  in  the  hands 
of  the  "old  citizen  of  northern  birth"  and  that 
night  sent  these  two  detectives  in  Federal  uni- 
form to   his   house   asking  for   protection    and 
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guidance  in  some  way  out  the  ''rebel  lines," 
they  stating  their  recent  escape  from  Libby 
Prison. 

The  bait  was  swallowed  with  avidity.  The 
Federal  officers  were  promptly  taken  in,  supped 
and  given  a  guide  to  the  gunboats  on  the  Poto- 
mac. 

The  guide  was  the  negro  suspect.  With  this 
guide,  the  two  "Federal  officers"  bade  adieu  to 
the  "good"  lady  who  had  entertained  them  and 
to  the  "old  citizen  of  northern  birth"  who  had 
so  cheerfully  given  them  the  information,  and 
left  after  nightfall  afoot  for  the  gunboats  on 
the  Potomac.  William  and  myself  followed  the 
trio  on  horseback  and  learned  the  route  from 
beginning  to  end.  When  the  supposed  Federal 
officers  entered  the  cabin  of  the  negro,  William 
and  myself  dismounted  and  with  pistols  in 
hand  entered  after  them  and  made  the  three  our 
prisoners.  William  by  my  order  took  charge 
of  the  negro,  and  I  took  charge  of  the  two  "of- 
ficers," and  together  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the 
Rappahannock.  The  "officers"  told  me  of  all 
that  happened,  and,  sending  them  to  the  quar- 
ters I  had  selected  for  them,  I  joined  William 
with  the  negro  prisoner. 
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Upon  reaching  the  Rappahannock  River  we 
dismounted,  tied  our  horses  and  walked  down  to 
the  water's  edge.      The  negro,  seeing  a  boat  at 
hand,  and  supposing  that  we  intended  to  put 
him  in  it  and  take  him  across,  on  his  way  to 
Richmond,  wrenched  himself  from  the  grasp  of 
William  and  started  at  full  speed  along  the 
sandy  beach.     In  a  trice  William  fired,  and  I 
followed  with  another  shot,  and  down  the  negro 
fell  without  a  groan.     Upon  an  examination  I 
found  that  William's  shot  had  entered  his  back 
just  below  the  left  shoulder  blade,  and  that  my 
shot  had  entered  his  neck  on  the  angle  of  his 
jawbone.     William  picked  the  body  up,  carried 
it  to  the  river  and  }:>itched  it  in,  and  the  river 
freezing  some  six  inches  thick  that  night  and 
remaining  so  for  many  weeks,  never  floated  on 
its  surface  the  lifeless  body  of  Peter  Ware. 

The  following  day  I  joined  the  two  "officers" 
at  their  quarters  to  hear  all  the  particulars  of 
their  story  at  the  Dade  mansion  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock. They  confirmed  my  suspicions  in 
toto.  Thereupon  I  made  a  report  in  full  to  the 
secretary  of  war  and  asked  permission  to  deal 
with  the  parties  involved  in  the  way  my  judg- 
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ment  prompted.  He  replied,  "No ;  but  send 
the  parties  on  to  Richmond  for  trial." 

After  I  had  arrested  the  "old  citizen  of  north- 
ern birth"  and  had  taken  him,  about  the  hour 
of  midnight,  to  a  secluded  spot  and,  with  pistol 
cocked  and  in  his  face,  demanded  a  full  and 
truthful  statement  of  his  treacherous  actions,  I 
sent  him  on  to  Richmond  for  trial.  He  was 
tried  and  sent  to  Saulsbury  prison  for  life.  The 
war  ending,  gave  him  a  release,  and  back  to  the 
Rappahannock  old  man  Silvers  came  and  ended 
his  days  there. 

The  "good  lady"  at  whose  house  the  naval 
officers  came  to  receive  the  news  from  Richmond 
was  arrested  and  sent  out  of  our  lines  to  the 
city  of  Washington. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Fredericksburg 
and  Richmond  railroad  line  was  imprisoned  for 
a  time,  but  by  heavy  pressure  on  the  Confeder- 
ate authorities  he  was  released. 

Whilst  my  end  of  the  treacherous  line  was 
broken  up  even  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  the 
party  or  parties  in  Richmond  were  never  dis- 
covered. When,  however,  Richmond  fell  into 
Federal  hands,  and  the  city  was  reorganized  by 
Federal  appointments,  Miss  Van  Lew  was  made 
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postmistress,  because  of  valuable  information 
she  had  been  the  means  of  sending  to  General 
Grant. 

The  gunboats  which  patrolled  the  Potomac 
had  more  than  once  shelled  our  quarters  near 
Boyd  Hole.  Now,  when  it  was  evident  that 
they  had  been  landing  Yankee  emmissaries  and 
sending  them  into  the  interior,  it  was  time  to 
look  after  them.  Besides  they  were  the  terror  of 
my  men  in  crossing  the  river.  Whenever  a 
crossing  was  contemplated  it  was  my  custom  to 
take  my  field-glass,  go  out  upon  a  headland  and 
watch  for  hours  to  locate  their  patrol.  They 
could  shut  off  every  light  and  drift  along  noise- 
lessly on  the  water,  and  before  one  could  be 
aware  of  their  presence  our  little  skipper  would 
be  rocking  on  the  billows.  Then  suddenly  they 
could  flash  their  reflected  lights  far  out  upon 
the  darkened  waves  and,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  seize  the  object  of  their  search  before 
it  was  possible  to  recover  from  the  paralyzing 
shock. 

Many  a  dark  night,  with  a  calm  upon  the 
water  that  inspired  an  almost  unholy  dread, 
with  muffled  oars  and  bated  breath  and  steady 
stroke,  our  little    craft    moved    out    from    its 
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shadowy  concealment  and  started  on  its  mission 
of  patriotic  devotion,  feeling  that  at  any  mo- 
ment the  searchlight  might  be  thrown  into  our 
faces  and  ourselves  made  captives.  To  hinder 
their  entrance  into  the  larger  creeks  thai 
emptied  into  the  Potomac,  I  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war  a  requisition  for  torpedoes  and  a 
competent  officer  to  handle  them,  and  received 
in  reply  the  following : 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  RICHMOND. 

Capt.  Thomas  N.  Conrad. 

Sir:  The  officer  instructed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  to  take  up  the  boat  and  other  articles  required 
by  you  has  just  reported  himself  as  ready  to  proceed 
to  Milford.  I  have  directed  him  to  go  up  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  which  will  be  next  Thursday,  as  that, 
I  presume,  will  be  the  earliest  day  at  which  you  can 
receive  notice  and  have  the  wagon,  etc.,  to  receive 
him  and  his  articles.  Make  every  effort  not  to  dis- 
appoint or  delay  him,  as  his  presence  here  is  impor- 
tant. Wishing  you  success  in  your  operations, 
I  am  truly  yours, 

[Signed]  James  A.  Seddon, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  torpedoes  came  and  were  deposited  in 
the  two  creeks  nearest  to  our  quarters,  which 
were  among  the  largest  on  the  Virginia  shore. 
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How  my  crew  prayed  that  these  roving  "night- 
hawks"  might  strike  those  buried  magazines  and 
be  blown  into  a  thousand  fragments !  But  there 
they  slept  until  after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  when 
I  told  Captain  Coop  of  the  Potomac  flotilla  of 
their  whereabouts.  The  captain,  following  my 
directions,  lifted  the  monsters  from  the  deep  and 
took  them  as  trophies  to  the  navy  yard  at  Wash- 
ington. 


CHAPTER    X 

The  armies  of  Lee  and  Grant  having  taken 
their  positions  for  the  winter,  the  chaplain- 
scout  concluded  to  remain  at  Eagle  Nest,  hold- 
ing himself  in  readiness  at  all  times  to  execute 
any  order  sent  him  either  from  Richmond  or 
from  the  field.  He  and  his  men  began  work 
upon  the  "shanty"  so  as  to  make  it  as  comfor- 
table as  possible  for  the  winter.  The  roof  was 
securely  repaired,  the  cracks  between  the  logs 
chinked  and  daubed  afresh,  the  mud-chimney 
made  fireproof,  the  dirt  floor  shaped  up  and 
made  level,  and  the  pole  bunks  given  an  addi- 
tional thickness  of  straw.  The  cooking  uten- 
sils, though  so  few,  were  essential,  and  were 
carefully  examined,  and,  when  necessary,  were 
repaired. 

The  stable  was  also  put  in  good  shape  for  the 
three  horses  and  feed  collected  and  housed. 

Our  guns,  pistols  and  ammunition  were  kept 
up  to  the  "regulation  requirements/'' 

My  scouting  horses  were  Jim  Crow,  Old 
AYhitie   and  General  Jeb.      Jim  Crow  was  jet 
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black,    fine    action    and    speed,    never    tired, 
weighed  about  900  pounds,  fifteen  bands  high, 
and  as  docile  as  a  shepherd  dog.     But  he  would 
neigh  at  the   sight  of   approaching  cavalry  or 
even  if  he  heard  the  hoofbeats  of  near-by  horses. 
For  this  reason  I  ran  a  risk  every  time  I  ap- 
proached Yankee  camps,  or  in  concealment  was 
noting  the  movement  of  passing  troopers.      If 
I  were  scouting  at  night  and  nearing  a  cavalry 
camp  of  Yankees  he  would  become  very  rest- 
less and  make  efforts  to  go  directly  to  the  camp- 
fires.     More  than  once  I  have  been  constrained 
to  dismount  and  hold  my  hand  upon  his  nostrils 
so  that  I  could  check  him  if  he  attempted  to 
neigh.     But    he    responded    quickly    to    every 
movement  when  I  was  mounted  upon  him.    One 
touch  of  the  spurs  and  he  was  as  fleet  as  a  deer. 
One  check  of  the  rein  and  he  stood  at  "atten- 
tion." 

Old  Whitie  was  a  sorrel  with  four  white  feet 
and  a  white  forefront.  He  was  much  steadier 
than  Jim  Crow,  much  more  observant  of  by- 
paths and  mountain  ways,  and  never  lost  his 
head.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  dis- 
turbed by  pistol  shots,  musket  fire  or  artillery 
roar.      I  could  ride  him  about  twilight  through 
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swamps,  thickets  and  undergrowths,  and  upon 
returning  he  would  not  miss  his  way  though  the 
night  were  starless  and  the  return  a  labyrinth. 
If  I   were    called    upon    to   make    a   hazardous 
scout  in  and  about  Federal  lines  I  always  rode 
Whitie.     This  was  the  horse  that  Booth  rode 
to  Garrett's  house  on  the  Rappahannock.     One 
of  my  couriers  was  out  on  a  visit  to  some  ladies 
near  Port  Royal,  a  few  miles  below  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  when  he  was  met  on  the  public  high- 
way  by  Harold   and   Booth   and   was  told   by 
Harold  who  Booth  was,  and  asked  if  he  (Rug- 
gles)  could  not  take  him  to  some  safe  place,  as 
the  Federals  were  on  his  track  and  close  in  pur- 
suit,    Ruggles  put  Booth  into  the  saddle  on  Old 
Whitie,  and  he  sat  behind  and  took  him  to  the 
place  where  he  was  afterward  shot. 

General  Jeb  was  a  "red-eye"  stallion  given  to 
me  by  the  Confederate  secretary  of  war.  I 
only  rode  him  On  "dress  parades"  and  on  Sun- 
days at  big  outdoor  meetings,  such  as  the  Bap- 
tists and  Methodists  often  held  during  the  sum- 
mer seasons. 

A  horse  possessing  the  characteristics  so  nec- 
essary for  a  scout  was  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  successful  scouting;.  He  must  be  sure-footed, 
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fleet,  high  jumper  and  well  bred.  The  absence 
of  any  one  of  these  traits  might  prove  fatal.  He 
should  be  steady  under  fire,  and  the  rider  must 
have  every  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  capac- 
ity of  his  horse.  I  can  recall  more  times  than 
one  that  I  volunteered  (though  chaplain  and 
was  exempt)  to  go  into  battle  for  some  old  men 
of  our  regiment  and  fight  the  entire  day  in 
their  stead  if  they  would  furnish  me  with  a  good 
cavalry  horse  and  would  take  my  place  at  the 
field  hospital.  "A  horse,  a  [fine]  horse,  my 
kingdom  for  a  horse !" 

My  scouting  horses  therefore  must  be  as  care- 
fully provided  for  as  my  men. 

Pens,  ink,  writing  paper,  newspapers,  peri- 
odicals and  what  books  we  could  borrow  in  the 
neighborhood  were  carefully  arranged,  securely 
protected  and  ready  for  use  at  all  hours. 

Indeed  we  made  Eagle  Nest  so  cozy  and  in- 
viting that  seldom  were  we  without  callers, 
either  in  the  person  of  comrades  in  the  neigh- 
borhood visiting  their  families,  or  near-by 
farmers. 

Our  supply  of  sugar,  coffee,  flour  and  meat 
came  from  captured  schooners  or  from  Mary- 
land, and  our  milk,  eggs  and  butter  from  our 

(10) 
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neighborhood  people.  Our  straw,  hay,  corn 
and  oats  were  bought  from  farmers  and  hauled 
by  our  scouting  horses. 

Being  thus  comfortably  equipped,  men  and 
horses,  the  winter  had  no  terror  for  our  little 
band  of  five. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Confederate  scout, 
becoming  restless  and  panting  for  some  excite- 
ment, planned  a  scout  upon  the  water  whereby 
schooners  and  barges  lying  off  our  beach  for  the 
night  should  be  visited,  inspected  and  confis- 
cated. 

Observing  a  large  vessel,  seemingly  aground, 
opposite  to  us  and  not  far  from  the  Maryland 
shore,  I  collected  several  cavalrymen  who  were 
in  the  neighborhood  resting,  and,  with  my  men, 
making  as  many  as  our  boat  would  conveniently 
carry,  we,  with  our  oars  muffled,  moved  toward 
the  vessel,  boarded  it,  at  the  mouths  of  several 
pistols  captured  the  crew,  and,  loading  our 
"Rebel  Queen"  with  all  of  the  supplies  wo 
needed,  we  bade  a  cheerful  adieu  to  the  amazed 
crew  and  returned  to  our  Virginia  quarters. 

This  scouting  we  repeated  every  time  we 
could  sight  an  inviting  craft  in  reasonable  dis- 
tance.    Upon  one  occasion,  when  we  were  with- 
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in  arms'  length  of  a  schooner,  as  I  arose  from  my 
seat  in  the  bow  of  our  little  boat  and  extended 
my  hand  so  that  our  craft  would  not  receive  a 
sudden  shock  from  contact,  a  sentinel  on  the 
schooner  fired  into  us,  and  shouted,  "Crew, 
come  to  deck."  The  powder  from  the  carbine 
almost  burned  my  face,  but  the  ball  fortunately 
passed  over  our  heads  into  the  generous  water. 
The  expert  oarsmen,  at  the  wave  of  my  hand, 
reversed  oars  and  quickly  we  were  out  of  danger 
before  the  crew  rallied  to  the  call  of  the  sailor 
sentinel. 

We  had  heard  that  vessels  loaded  with  sup- 
plies were  frequently  passing  down  the  Potomac 
for  Grant's  army.  We  were  on  the  lookout  for 
one  of  them.  At  last  news  reached  us  that  such 
a  vessel  was  lying  at  anchor  some  distance  be- 
low us.  The  field-glass  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  and  report  made  that  "it  had  very  much 
the  appearance  of  such  a  vessel."  That  night 
we  manned  our  "Rebel  Queen"  with  a  strong 
force,  hoisted  sail  and  steered  for  it.  When 
within  a  short  distance  we  reefed  our  sail.  Each 
one  of  us,  excepting  the  oarsmen,  took  our  car- 
bines in  hand,  stealthily  approached,  boarded  it, 
made  the  alarmed  captain  and  crew  prisoners, 
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and  upon  searching  found  it  was  loaded  with 
cement,  lime,  lumber  and  bricks ! 

In  January,  1865,  I  received  instructions 
from  Richmond  stating  that  an  Englishman  of 
eminence  would  be  in  Fredericksburg  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  that  I  must  meet  him,  take  him  to 
my  quarters,  and  on  the  first  opportunity  send 
him  over  the  river  to  Maryland.  I  met  him, 
brought  him  to  Eagle  Nest,  and  at  night  took 
him  over  to  the  Maryland  shore.  I  heard  after- 
ward that  he  was  an  English  lord,  returning 
from  an  interview  with  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, and  the  bearer  of  important  papers  to 
English  brokers  and  bankers. 

As  the  spring  opened  up  the  two  great  armies 
of  Lee  and  Grant  began  to  move.  April  1st, 
Five  Forks  was  won  by  Grant;  April  2d, 
Petersburg  was  in  his  hands ;  April  3d  Rich- 
mond fell,  and  April  9th  Lee  surrendered. 

When  the  news  was  authenticated  the  shock 
overpowered  me  and  in  the  most  desperate  de- 
spair I  was  ready  for  any  fate.  I  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  result.  My  faith  in  God,  Lee  and 
right  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  accept  such  a 
verdict,     Sic  parcas  volvunt! 

The  Southern  army  surrendered  and  paroled  ; 
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its  leaders  refugees  and  the  president  a  prisoner ; 
hope  from  no  quarter  and  despair  enshrouding 
everything;  a  soldier  without  an  army,  and  a 
patriot  without  a  country!  Thus  soliloquized 
the  chaplain-scout  as  he  crossed  the  river  to  go 
to  his  then  Maryland  home,  April  15,  1865. 

On  Sunday  night  (April  16th)  whilst  sleep- 
ing in  the  house  of  a  farmer  on  his  homeward 
route  the  Confederate  scout  was  arrested  by  a 
detachment  from  a  gunboat  and  taken  aboard 
the  war  vessel.  He  was  stripped  to  the  skin, 
every  article  of  his  clothing  searched  with  the 
utmost  care  and,  though  nothing  was  found  of 
a  criminating  nature,  "the  rebel  spy  and 
guerrilla"  was  thrown  into  double  irons,  with 
the  furious  threat  that  he  should  "hang  at  mast- 
head at  the  rising  of  the  morning  sun."  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  been  assassinated  Friday  night 
and  the  naval  officers  were  so  outraged  that 
their  fury  and  venom  knew  no  bounds. 

The  following  morning  the  flagship  came  in 
sight  and  the  scout  was  transferred  to  the  mer- 
ciless custody  of  Captain  Parker,  in  command 
of  the  Potomac  flotilla.  Captain  Parker,  with 
a  pusillanimity  characteristic  of  "bombproofs," 
after  a  fiery  fusillade  of  insolent  epithets  and 
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bombastic  threats,  ordered  the  "spy,  guerrilla 
and  conspirator"  to  be  thrown  into  double  irons 
and  fed  on  bread  and  water  until  further  orders. 
Thus  ironed  and  insulted  he  was  taken  to  the 
navy  yard  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  turned 
over  to  the  military  authorities,  General  Augur 
commanding.  After  a  hasty  examination  he 
was  sent  under  guard  to  the  Carroll  prison  and 
placed  in  solitary  confinement  adjoining  the 
rooms  of  the  supposed  assassinators  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  The  Washington  Chronicle  of 
the  following  morning  contained  this  item: 

Foxhall  A.  Parker,  commander  of  the  Potomac  flo- 
tilla, reports  to  the  Navy  Department  from  the  United 
States  steamer  "Don,"  date  of  April  17th,  that  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  the  United  States  steamer  "Jacob 
Bell"  arrested  a  noted  guerrilla  and  spy  named  Thos. 
N.  Conrad,  whom  he  has  forwarded  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Augur. 

In  passing  from  General  Augur's  headquar- 
ters to  the  prison  the  infuriated  crowd  followed 
a  squad  of  "rebel"  prisoners,  myself  included, 
shouting,  "Hang  'em !"  "Kill  the  villains !" 
"There  is  Booth ;  seize  him  and  gibbet  him !" 
etc.  Our  guards,  by  quickening  their  pace  and 
avoiding  the  mob  by  leaving  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
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nue  and  taking  another  route,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting us  to  prison  with  but  one  severely  hurt,  and 
he  was  said  to  be  General  Payne,  once  captain 
of  the  famous  Black-Horse"troop.  Immediately 
upon  rushing  us  into  the  prison  the  guard  was 
doubled  to  keep  off  the  infuriated  mob. 

The  intensest  excitement,  occasioned  by  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  pervaded  every 
class  of  society,  and  Washington  was  at  white 
heat. 

As  I  crossed  into  Maryland  Booth  crossed 
into  Virginia.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  assassi- 
nation until,  seeing  vessels  passing  up  and  down 
the  Potomac  with  their  flags  draped  in  mourn- 
ing, I  made  inquiry  and  learned  the  cause. 
Booth  pressed  his  way  inland,  hoping  to  get 
within  Confederate  lines  before  he  could  be 
captured.  The  utter  overthrow  of  the  Confed- 
erate armies  was  not  then  known,  nor  was  it  be- 
lieved by  many  on  the  border,  even  days  after 
its  occurrence.  Soldiers  who  were  present  at 
the  surrender  had  not  reached  their  homes,  and 
statements  from  stragglers  were  seldom  be- 
lieved. 

A  young  soldier,  an  attache  of  my  post  and  a 
son  of  a  Confederate  general,  was  riding  one  of 
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my  horses  through  the  country  near  Port  Royal, 
on  the  Rappahannock  River,  a  few  miles  below 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  was  hailed  by  two  per- 
sons, one  of  them  quite  lame.  He  halted  and 
awaited  their  approach.  Upon  reaching  him, 
the  younger  of  the  two  said : 

"This  is  Booth,  who  killed  Lincoln  and  is 
making  his  way  southward.  He  has  broken  a 
bone  in  his  foot  and  can  not  walk  much  farther. 
Can't  you  take  him  up  on  your  horse  and  bear 
him  to  some  place  of  concealment  ?" 

The  young  Confederate  soldier,  my  courier, 
dismounted,  assisted  Booth  into  the  saddle,  took 
a  position  behind  him  on  the  horse,  piloted  him 
across  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  placed  him 
in  the  care  of  a  young  Confederate  soldier  of 
the  name  of  Jett,  who  put  him  into  Garrett's 
barn,   in  which  he  was  afterward   shot. 

It  is  my  judgment,  from  what  I  learned  from 
Ruggles,  who  conversed  with  Booth  very  freely, 
on  the  ride  to  Garrett's,  that  Booth  shot  himself. 
He  carried  two  revolvers  and  said  several  times 
to  Ruggles  that  he  never  intended  to  be  cap- 
tured alive.  He  would  kill  himself  before  he 
would  be  made  a  prisoner.  One  of  the  barrels 
of  one  of  his  pistols  was  empty,  and  the  ball, 
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when  extracted,  corresponded  with  the  caliber 
of  the  pistol  barrel. 

The  testimony  of  my  courier,  "Tippie"  Rug- 
gles,  was  given  in  the  memorable  court  martial 
trial  which  followed,  and  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  ninety  days  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged and  returned  to  his  home.  His  name 
was  M.  B.  Ruggles,  son  of  General  Ruggles  ot 
the  C.  S.  A. 

The  horse  which  Booth  rode  was  my  Old 
Whitie,  a  favorite  scouting  horse.  Many  a 
dark  and  dreary  night  had  he  borne  me  through 
swamp  and  thicket,  over  hill  and  dale.  Unlike 
his  master,  he  never  blundered. 

I  had  known  Mrs.  Surratt  in  peace  times. 
Her  husband  kept  a  country  tavern  some  miles 
from  Washington,  in  Prince  George  County, 
Md.,  on  a  public  highway,  which  I  occasionally 
traveled  in  going  on  hunting  trips.  I  usually 
took  a  meal  at  Surratt' s  tavern,  either  in  going 
or  coining,  and  sometimes  both.  Her  husband 
was  an  impetuous  Southerner,  full  of  intense 
prejudice  and  hate  toward  the  Yankees,  as  was 
almost  everybody  in  lower  Maryland,  outspoken 
in  his  convictions  and  proud  of  every  southern 
victory.     He  died  in  the  first  years  of  the  war, 
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and  his  widow  closed  the  tavern  and  moved  into 
Washington  citj.  The  son  went  south  and 
joined  our  army. 

In  my  judgment  Mrs.  Surratt  knew  no  more 
about  Booth's  intentions  than  did  the  people 
with  whom  I  stayed  when  in  Washington  know 
of  my  intentions.  She  doubtless  knew  the 
young  men  associated  with  Booth  were  from  the 
southern  army,  but  probably  nothing  more.  I 
was  several  times  invited  to  go  to  her  house  dur- 
ing my  trips,  but  I  always  declined,  saying  it 
was  not  right  for  southern  soldiers  to  jeopard 
Washington  friends  and  their  families.  Had 
I  gone,  does  any  one  suppose  that  I  would  have 
made  Mrs.  Surratt  a  confidant  and  told  her  my 
business  ?  Neither  do  I  suppose  those  Confed- 
erates associated  with  Booth  told  Mrs.  Surratt 
their  horrible  purpose,  nor  did  Mrs.  Surratt  sus- 
pect their  atrocious  designs.  Mrs.  Surratt  was 
a  large,  pleasant-faced,  amiable,  motherly  wo- 
man, full  of  human  kindness  and  sympathy, 
beloved  by  her  slaves  and  highly  esteemed  by 
her  friends  and  acquaintances.  Her  room  in 
prison  was  closely  guarded,  so  that  no  one,  even 
of  the  prisoners,  could  ever  see  her. 

I  herewith  append  a  clipping  from  a  leading 
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newspaper  of  Washington,  regarding  trial, 
treatment  and  execution  of  Mrs.  Snrratt  and 
written  by  one  of  the  most  noted  newspaper 
men  of  that  day: 

WAS  MRS.   SURRATT  GUILTY. 

The  last  vestige  of  the  old  Arsenal  penitentiary  has 
been  swept  away,  but  the  dark  tragedy  enacted  within 
its  walls  in  1865  remains  to  blacken  the  page  of  his- 
tory. When  in  the  calm  light  of  history  the  events 
enacted  there  are  read  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
such  events  could  have  transpired  amid  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  military  commission  "organized  to  convict,"  as 
was  charged  by  the  press  of  the  country,  for  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators  engaged  in  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  sat  during  May  and  June,  1865,  for 
the  trial  within  the  walls  of  the  old  penitentiary. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  atrocities  in- 
flicted on  the  prisoners  that  I  propose  only  to  speak 
of  what  I  saw. 

Moved  by  curiosity  and  being  furnished  with  ad- 
mission cards  and  accompanied  by  the  late  Randolph 
Coyle,  I  took  a  carriage  and  drove  to  the  scene  of  the 
trial. 

I  remained  a  short  time  looking  at  the  prisoners,  all 
of  whom  were  in  irons,  and  chained,  as  I  understood, 
though  I  could  not  see  it,  to  each  other.  It  was  said 
that  under  the  guise  of  protecting  them  from  suicide, 
their  heads  were  muffled  in  huge  canvas  hoods,  a  form 
of  torture  which  could  only  be  conceived  by  a  dia- 
bolical nature.     This  has  been  denied,  but  Mr.  John 
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T.  Ford,  in  his  article  published  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  asserts  that  one  of  the  men  charged  with 
"guilty  knowledge,"  Spangler,  was  fully  manacled 
while  on  trial,  and  was  hooded  when  first  arraigned 
before  the  commission. 

The  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  who  was  treated  with 
scant  ceremony  when  he  appeared  before  the  com- 
mission as  counsel  for  Mrs.  Surratt,  cited  the  au- 
thority of  an  English  jurist,  Lord  Holt,  who,  on  hear- 
ing the  clanking  of  fetters  in  court,  said:  "Let  them 
instantly  be  knocked  off.  When  prisoners  are  tried 
they  should  stand  at  their  ease." 

Mr.  Ford  says:  "I  saw  Mrs.  Surratt  totter,  as  if 
fettered,  to  her  seat  in  the  dock,  and  the  Washingto?i 
Star  and  the  Baltimore  American  stated  her  ankles 
were  fettered  during  the  whole  trial.  The  others," 
he  says,  "I  saw  in  conspicuous  irons  during  the  trial." 

Mr.  Ford  adds:  "I  know  that  the  great  representa- 
tive Maryland  lawyer,  Reverdy  Johnson,  who  had 
been  Senator,  Attorney  General,  and  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, was  told  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  plead  for 
a  helpless  woman  from  his  own  State.  I  recall  his 
sturdy,  manly  glare  at  the  court,  which  he  pronounced 
illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  disqualified  to  try  any 
one.  I  heard  in  the  same  year  Henry  Winter  Davis 
say  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  never  nearer  right  than 
when  he  denied  the  commission  legal  jurisdiction  or 
existence." 

Mrs.  Surratt,  innocent  as  a  babe  of  any  connection, 
even  the  most  remote,  with  this  great  crime,  was  con- 
victed upon  the  testimony  of  a  man  named  Weich- 
man,  who  Mrs.  Surratt  had  nurtured  as  a  son;  to 
save  his  own  life,  as  it  was  said  at  the  time,  he  swore 
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her  life  away.  His  testimony  and  that  of  the  drunken 
innkeeper  at  Surrattsville  was  all  the  testimony  ad- 
duced. Evidence  of  many  of  our  best  citizens  would 
have  been  produced  had  it  been  allowed  by  the  com- 
mission to  prove  a  character  so  stainless  as  to  render 
improbable  or  impossible  her  connection  with  such  a 
crime. 

After  her  conviction  a  recommendation  for  mercy 
for  Mrs.  Surratt  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the 
commission  but  one,  but  that  recommendation  was 
withheld  from  the  President  until  two  years  after  her 
execution,  when  on  the  trial  of  her  son,  John  Surratt, 
Edward  Pierrepont,  representing  the  United  States, 
presented  it  as  evidence,  when  it  was  charged  by  Mr. 
Merrick  that  the  recommendation  for  mercy  had  been 
withheld  from  the  President.  That  was  the  first  time 
the  President  ever  heard  of  the  recommendation  for 
mercy,  as  I  know  from  the  President's  own  lips.  It 
was  withheld  from  him  by  Joseph  Holt,  who  alone 
had  charge  of  the  findings  of  the  commission,  and  in 
the  official  publication,  "compiled  and  arranged  by 
Benjamin  Pitman,  recorder  of  the  commission,  pub- 
lished by  permission  of  J.  Holt,  judge  advocate  gen- 
eral, June  30,  1865;  by  the  authority  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  under  the  superintendence  of  Col.  H.  L.  Bur- 
nett, who  will  be  responsible  to  Judge  Joseph  Holt, 
of  the  bureau  of  military  justice,  for  its  entire  ac- 
curacy." 

It  was  so  published,  including,  as  was  promised,  the 
entire  proceedings,  the  finding,  and  the  sentences;  but 
it  contains  no  mention  whatever  of  the  recommenda- 
tion for  mercy  for  Mrs.  Surratt,  which  Judge  Holt 
declares,  in  an  article  of  his  in  the  North  American 
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Review,  that  he  did  present  to  the  President,  signed 
by  five  members  of  the  commission,  asking  clemency 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Surratt.  That  petition,  left  with 
Judge  Holt  as  an  addition  to  the  findings  and  sen- 
tences of  the  commission,  and  ordered  to  be  attached 
to  them,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  printed  record  of 
the  trial,  which  was  not  issued  from  the  press  until 
October,  1865,  seventy-five  days  after  Mrs.  Surratt  was 
strangled. 

Judge  Holt,  in  his  own  article  published  in  the 
North  American  Revieiv  of  July,  1888,  denounced  the 
ex-President,  and  adversely  criticized  two  others  al- 
most as  conspicuously  prominent  in  the  military  trials 
of  1865,  the  secretary  of  war  and  Attorney  General 
Speed,  neither  of  whom  would  bear  witness  that 
Judge  Advocate  Holt  did  submit  to  the  President  a 
recommendation  of  mercy,  signed  by  five  members  of 
the  military  commission. 

This  book,  so  carefully  prepared  under  Judge  Holt's 
own  supervision,  and  every  line  scrutinized  by  his  as- 
sistant, Col.  Burnett,  does  not  mention  or  recall  in 
any  way  the  recommendations  for  mercy,  which  was 
just  as  much  due  to  the  accuracy  of  history,  due  to 
the  world,  due  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  as  it 
was  due  to  President  Johnson  on  July  5,  1865.  It  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  commission. 

Its  omission  from  the  publication  is,  however,  in 
keeping  with  its  suppression  at  the  White  House;  in 
keeping  with  a  large  majority  of  the  rulings  of  the 
commission  adverse  to  this  unfortunate  victim;  in 
keeping  with  the  insult  put  upon  the  distinguished 
counsel,  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  when  he  volun- 
teered to  defend  Mrs.  Surratt. 
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The  indecent  haste  with  which  the  execution  fol- 
lowed the  findings  of  the  commission  has  been  so 
often  criticized  and  condemned  that  I  need  only  ad- 
vert to  it  here.  As  Mrs.  Surratt  was  led  to  execution 
she  asked  to  be  permitted  to  proclaim  her  innocence, 
but  Father  Walter  and  Father  Wigett  said:  "No,  my 
child;  your  hold  on  this  world  is  too  brief;  it  would 
only  disturb  your  tranquillity  of  mind.  Leave  that 
to  us." 

After  the  execution  the  bodies  were  buried  at  night 
in  a  corridor  of  the  old  penitentiary  in  a  trench,  and 
after  burial  the  flagging  or  pavement  was  replaced 
and  those  engaged  in  the  burial,  it  was  said,  were 
sworn  to  secrecy.  After  the  penitentiary  had  been 
removed  a  carpenter  shop  was  erected  over  the  spot 
where  these  bodies  were  interred. 

About  the  close  of  President  Johnson's  administra- 
tion the  bodies  of  the  conspirators  were  exhumed  and 
delivered  to  their  friends,  and  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Pu- 
lizzi,  who  was  present  wnen  the  bodies  were  exhumed, 
I  am  indebted  for  this  description. 

The  body  of  Mrs.  Surratt  was  given  to  her  daughter 
and  is  interred  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  bearing  her  name.  I  am  in- 
formed that  by  unseen  hands  her  grave  is  kept  con- 
stantly covered  with  flowers. 

%:  $  sf:  ift-  3ft  *  % 

I  had  an  engagement  with  the  Rev.  Father  Walter 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Mrs.  Surratt  was  con- 
demned, and  would  have  obtained  from  him  an  in- 
teresting account  of  her  condition  and  some  addi- 
tional facts  in  regard  to  her.  When  I  called  he  told 
me  that  an  officer  of  the  army  came  from  the  War 
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Department  and  told  him  that  if  he  continued  to  pro- 
claim Mrs.  Surratt's  innocence  he  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  perform  the  last  rites  of  the  church  for  her. 
Those  who  remember  Father  Walter  will  readily  con- 
ceive how  he  would  receive  such  a  message.  The  of- 
ficer, whose  name  I  withhold,  was  dismissed  by  Father 
Walter  and  directed  to  tell  his  superiors  that  Father 
Walter  would  proclaim  her  innocence  while  he  lived, 
and  he  defied  him  to  prevent  him  from  administering 
the  last  rites  of  the  church  to  that  innocent  woman. 

When  I  called  on  Father  Walter  that  evening  he 
told  me  of  this  incident,  and  regretted  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  dispatch  from  Archbishop  Spalding,  of  Bal- 
timore, forbidding  him  from  making  any  statement, 
which  the  archbishop  said  he  learned  would  add  to 
the  excitement  prevailing  in  the  city.  This  telegram 
from  the  archbishop  was  called  forth  by  a  visit  of 
Gen.  Hancock,  who,  under  orders  from  the  War  De- 
partment, had  desired  the  archbishop  to  forbid  any 
statement  being  made  by  Father  Walter,  who,  it  was 
understood,  had  prepared  a  statement  for  the  National 
Intelligencer. 

The  two  men  most  conspicuous  in  barring  from  the 
President  those  who  came  to  plead  for  mercy  for  Mrs. 
Surratt  were  Preston  King,  of  New  York,  and  Jim. 
Lane,  of  Kansas,  Senators  or  ex-Senators  of  the  United 
States,  who  committed  suicide  not  long  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  Mrs.  Surratt. 

John  F.  Coyle. 

Imagine  the  suspense  and  fearful  anxiety 
the  Rebel  Scout  felt  during  the  exciting  days  of 
this  period.      Handcuffed  and  in  irons  he  had 
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been  brought  to  the  Old  Capitol  Prison  and 
thrust  into  solitary  confinement.  Several  days 
had  passed  without  seeing  anyone  save  the  sol- 
dier who  thrust  through  an  opening  in  his 
prison  cell  a  tin  plate  of  prison  food.  He  heard 
the  tireless  tramp  of  the  sentinel  as  he  patrolled 
his  beat  along  the  corridor,  and  an  occasional 
shot  from  the  outer  guard  at  some  unfortunate 
"rebel"  prisoner  who  happened  to  be  too  near 
the  bars  of  the  window  that  opened  upon  the 
public  highway.  ]STo  newspaper  was  allowed 
him  for  some  days,  and  no  letters  from  parents 
or  friends  could  be  sent  to  him  or  received  by 
him.  A  month  of  such  confinement  would  have 
been  death.  Luckily  Colonel  Wood,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  prison,  came  to  my  room,  en- 
tered with  his  usual  blustering  style,  took  a 
seat,  and  said : 

"Parson,  do  you  know  anything  about  this 
assassination  business  ?" 

I  replied,  "Nothing  in  the  world — absolutely 
nothing." 

"Well,"  said  the  colonel,  "as  soon  as  the  ex- 
citement subsides  somewhat,  I'll  have  you  re- 
leased and  allowed  to  visit  your  parents  and 
friends.     Be  patient  and  all  will  be  well.     In 

(ID 
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the  meantime  I'll  have  yon  taken  out  of  solitary 
confinement  and  given  a  room  with  some  of  the 
nicest  gentlemen  in  this  place." 

This  Avas  done  the  following  day. 

It  was  rumored  in  prison  that  the  heads  of 
the  supposed  assassinators  had  been  encased  in 
padded  hoods  and  some  of  them  were  in  irons 
and  pinned  to  the  floors  of  their  cells.  The  au- 
thorities feared  suicide,  it  was  said,  and  thus 
the  precautionary  step.  Mrs.  Surratt's  head 
was  muffled  in  a  huge  canvas  hood,  and  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  Baltimore 
American  of  that  date  stated  that  her  ankles 
were  fettered  during  the  whole  trial. 

As  my  head  had  not  been  hooded  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  danger-point  with  me  had 
passed,  and  when  the  colonel  called  and  assured 
me  of  an  early  release,  I  could  scarcely  repress 
my  emotions.  I  once  heard  Colonel  Wood  tell 
a  lady  who  had  called  to  express  her  thanks  to 
him  for  the  release  of  her  son  from  the  Old 
Capitol  Prison : 

"And  you  have  been  praying  for  me,  you 
say,  my  dear  madam.  Well,  please  stop,  for  I 
have  been  breaking  out  with  boils  from  heels  to 
head,  and  I  feared  some  pious  soul  had  been 
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praying  for  me.  Please  stop  your  praying,  or 
I'll  never  get  well." 

So  I  did  not  express  my  undying  regard  to 
Colonel  Wood,  fearing  some  awful  reply. 

A  few  days  thereafter  Colonel  Wood  entered 
my  room  and  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  go  to 
Leonardtown,  Md.,  and  visit  my  parents.  An- 
swering in  the  affirmative  most  warmly,  he  told 
me  to  follow  him,  and,  upon  reaching  the  front 
and  outer  door  of  the  prison,  he  pointed  to  his 
horse  tied  to  the  post  and  told  me  to  mount  him 
and  go  ahead.  I  hesitated  a  moment  and  asked 
him  if  a  pass  would  not  be  necessary.  He  re- 
plied, "No ;  every  officer  knows  that  horse 
from  here  to  Leonardtown,  Md.,  and  will  pass 
anyone  on  him." 

I  quickly  mounted,  kissed  my  hand  to  my 
fellow  prisoners,  rode  home,  spent  a  few  days, 
returned  and  reported  to  Colonel  Wood  at  the 
prison,  and  informed  him  that  I  wished  to 
return  to  Virginia,  the  excitement  and  risk  be- 
ing greater  in  Maryland  than  there. 

He  said,  "Very  well ;  make  your  arrange- 
ments for  the  trip  and  meet  me  tomorrow  at 
Colonel  Baker's  office." 

I  walked  away,  alarmed  at  his  last  words. 
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"Colonel  Baker's  office,"  did  he  say  ?  Does 
Colonel  Wood  know  what  my  relations  have 
been  with  Colonel  Baker,  the  head  of  the  detec- 
tive bureau  ?  I  wonder  if  he  knows  anything 
about  his  attempts  to  capture  me  ? 

Thus  I  reflected  until  the  morrow  came.  At 
the  appointed  time  I  met  Colonel  Wood,  and  he, 
looking  at  me  for  a  moment,  said :  "You  need  a 
new  suit  of  clothes ;  follow  me."  And  away  he 
went  down  the  Avenue.  He  took  me  to  a  large 
clothing  house,  gave  me  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
and  we  returned  to  Colonel  Baker's  headquar- 
ters. 

Upon  entering  the  private  office  Colonel  Wood 
introduced  me  to  Colonel  Baker  as  follows : 
"Colonel  Baker,  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  you  a  noted  rebel  spy  and  scout,  Captain  Con- 
rad, who  wishes  to  return  to  Virginia.  I  will 
be. obliged  to  you  if  you  will  give  him  a  pass 
and  allow  him  to  go  down  the  river  on  one  of 
your  boats." 

Colonel  Baker  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand 
and  smilingly  said :  "He  shall  have  the  pass 
and  the  steamer." 

In  a  short  time  the  pass  was  made  out  and  I 
was  told  to  go  to  a  certain  wharf,  where  I  would 
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find  a  steamer,  give  a  note,  which  was  handed 
me,  to  the  officer  in  charge,  and  I  would  be 
landed  at  any  point  on  the  Virginia  shore  I 
desired.  Colonel  Wood  accompanied  me  to  the 
wharf,  introduced  me  to  Colonel  Baker's 
brother,  who  had  charge  of  the  steamer,  and  in 
a  few  hours  I  was  steaming  down  the  Potomac, 
the  only  passenger  aboard. 

I  learned  from  Captain  Baker  that  his  ves- 
sel was  engaged  in  bringing  witnesses  from  Vir- 
ginia in  the  "assassination  case"  and  was  then 
going  after  some.  He  landed  me  at  Eagle  ]^est 
headland  and  before  sundown  I  was  on  my  old 
tramping  ground. 

What  a  contrast !  One  day  handcuffed  and 
chained,  the  southern  scout,  aboard  a  Federal 
warship,  was  entering  Washington  harbor  to  be 
imprisoned  with  assassins.  A  few  weeks  there- 
after, with  a  pass  from  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
detectives  of  the  Federal  War  Department,  he  is 
moving  down  the  Potomac,  an  entire  steamer  at 
his  command,  to  visit  Confederate  friends  and 
enjoy  a  reunion  with  old  army  associates.  Of 
a  verity  "truth  is  oftentimes  stranger  than  fic- 
tion." 

With  Colonel  Baker's  pass  in  my  possession 
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I  felt  at  liberty  to  rove  at  will,  even  though  a 
large  force  of  Federal  cavalry  and  infantry  were 
stationed  near  by,  at  Fredericksburg  and  Belle 
Plain.  For  two  months,  May  and  June,  I  visited 
among  the  many  friends  I  had  in  King  George 
County  and  in  Stafford  County,  and  had  an  en- 
joyable time,  considering  the  excited  state  of 
the  country  at  large,  and  this  locality  in  partic- 
ular, where  the  Booth  tragedy  had  occurred. 

But  a  change  came.  Another  episode  in  the 
adventurous  life  of  the  Confederate  scout  was 
now  at  hand.  My  scouting  friend,  Mount  joy, 
hearing  of  my  release  from  the  iron  manacles  of 
the  gunboat,  and  my  release  from  the  iron  bars 
of  prison  life,  came  riding  down  from  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Virginia  to  join  me  in  my  exile 
from  my  adopted  Maryland  home. 

We  were  talking  together  in  the  yard  of  the 
Fairview  homestead,  where  lived  my  betrothed, 
when,  about  midnight,  we  heard  the  hoofbeats 
of  approaching  horsemen,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  were  surrounded  by  Federal  cavalry- 
men. The  officer  in  charge  approached  us  and 
asked  if  either  of  us  was  Captain  Conrad.  I 
answered  and  stated  that  I  was  he.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  had  an  order  for  my  arrest,  and 
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that  as  soon  as  I  could  get  ready  he  would  take 
me  to  -the  Fredericksburg  headquarters.  I  re- 
plied that  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  that  I 
had  the  pass  of  Colonel  Baker,  chief  of  the  de- 
tective bureau  of  Washington.  The  officer 
stated  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  that ; 
that  his  orders  required  him  to  arrest  me  and 
deliver  me  to  the  Federal  headquarters  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

I  mounted  one  of  their  horses  and,  sur- 
rounded by  a  squad  of  cavalry,  was  taken  to 
Fredericksburg.  This  occurred  July  9,  1865, 
months  after  Lee's  surrender.  Upon  arriving 
I  was  placed  in  the  guardhouse  to  await  the 
morning  train  to  Richmond.  Whilst  in  Fred- 
ericksburg my  friends  were  allowed  to  call  and 
bring  me  my  meals.  Ex-Mayor  Slaughter  and 
other  leading  citizens  came  to  see  me  and  of- 
fered their  services  to  do  anything  in  their 
power  to  assist  me.  Among  the  callers  was  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Taliaferro  from  the 
county  of  King  George,  Va.  I  told  him  that 
I  intended  to  escape,  and  asked  him  to  have  my 
horse,  which  I  had  left  at  "Fairview,"  brought 
to  the  Rappahannock  River  (designating  about 
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the  point  as  best  I  could)  ;  that  I  would  be  there 
in  about  forty-eight  hours. 

The  time  came  for  my  departure  to  Rich- 
mond, and,  with  two  Yankee  soldiers  and  a 
sergeant,  I  was  taken  to  the  train.  Upon  en- 
tering the  car  I  took  my  seat  quite  near  the  door, 
with  a  Yankee  soldier  by  my  side,  the  other 
soldier  just  opposite  and  the  sergeant  in 
my  front.  I  undertook  to  engage  them  in  con- 
versation, but  was  rebuffed.  At  last  one  of 
them  said  to  me  that  he  had  orders  to  watch  me 
with  a  keen  eye  and  not  to  converse  with  me, 
for  I  was  a  very  desperate  guerrilla.  Finding 
that  I  could  establish  no  personal  interest,  my 
next  step  was  to  feign  drowsiness  and  eventually 
sleep,  and  see  how  that  would  act. 

The  route  was  long  and  tedious.  The  war- 
worn rails  were  rough ;  besides,  the  train  stopped 
at  each  station.  I  placed  my  head  on  the  seat 
in  my  front  and  soon  appeared  in  a  deep  sleep. 
The  guards  were  in  due  time  affected,  and  after 
awhile  leaned  their  muskets  against  the  side  of 
the  car  by  my  side  and  went  to  sleep.  The  ser- 
geant had  walked  to  the  front  door  of  the  car, 
and  was  entertaining  himself  by  looking  at  the 
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country.  We  were  then  just  entering  the  town 
of  Ashland  within  a  few  miles  of  Richmond. 

Now  is  my  time,  thought  I,  and  just  as  the 
train  was  pulling  out  from  the  town,  and  just 
before  a  full  head  of  steam  was  let  on,  I  grab- 
bed up  my  long,  frock-tailed  coat,  took  one  step 
to  the  door,  opened  it  and  leaped  from  the  train 
unobserved  by  my  guards,  but  observed  by  the 
sergeant,  who  turned  as  I  opened  the  door.  It 
was  a  minute  or  two  before  the  car-bell  rang  for 
a  halt,  but  in  that  minute  the  train  had  run 
quite  a  distance  and  I  had  recovered  from  the 
jar  and  was  moving  rapidly  in  another  direc- 
tion, concealed  by  the  undergrowth  that  stud- 
ded the  roadbed. 

Passing  along  the  outskirts  of  the  town  until 
I  had  made  a  mile  or  more,  and  knowing  that 
the  cavalry  posted  at  certain  points  might  be 
telegraphed  to  look  out  for  me,  I  climbed  the 
telegraph  pole,  disjointed  the  wire  as  best  I 
could  and  then  walked  all  night  toward  the  Rap- 
pahannock. The  next  morning,  after  getting 
breakfast  at  a  farm  house,  I  pressed  on  via 
Guinea's  Station  through  the  country  to  the 
river. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  12,  1865,  I  ap- 
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proached  a  mill  near  the  river's  edge,  secured 
a  boat,  paid  the  old  darky  fifty  cents  in  silver 
to  take  me  across,  and,  to  my  astonished  gaze, 
there  stood  Taliaferro  with  my  horse.  He 
shouted,  as  I  approached  him:  "I  knew  you 
were  coming;  Yankees  could  never  hold  you. 
Here  is  your  horse ;  mount  it  and  ride  with  me 
to  'Hagley.'  " 

I  mounted  and  rode  with  him  to  his  home- 
stead, tarried  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  rode 
on  to  "Fairview,"  rejoined  Mount  joy  and  to- 
gether we  rode  at  no  slow  pace  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains.  July  15,  1865,  found  the  Confed- 
erate scout  in  concealment,  buried  in  the  depths 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  of  Virginia,  there 
to  remain  until  the  "clouds  rolled  by." 

From  the  Richmond  Bulletin  of  July  7th  a 
friend  cut  out  the  following  and  sent  it  to  me: 

GOT  AWAY. 

Chaplain  Conrad  was  arrested  in  Washington  City 
on  Sunday,  and  was  en  route  to  Richmond  under 
guard  yesterday.  When  the  train  was  leaving  Ash- 
land, to  the  surprise  of  his  custodians  he  leaped  from 
the  cars  and  has  not  since  been  heard  from. 

Imagine  the  mortification  and  chagrin  of  the 
three  "blue  coats"  when,  upon  arriving  at  Rich- 
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mond,  they  delivered  their  "papers"  to  the  pro- 
vost marshal  and  had  no  prisoner,  and  their 
double  mortification  upon  their  return  to  Fred- 
ericksburg to  be  compelled  to  state  that  "the 
oily  Reb"  had  slipped  from  their  fingers  and 
was  non  est. 

And  imagine  the  great  joy  and  exultation  of 
the  "noted  spy  and  guerrilla,"  whose  leap  from 
that  train  was  the  leap  for  his  life !  Had  he 
been  taken  to  "Castle  Thunder"  or  to  Libby 
Prison  in  Richmond  he  would  have  been  hanged 
as  a  guerrilla  and  spy  without  judge  or  jury, 
such  was  the  inflamed  condition  of  the  Yankee 
mind  and  temper.  The  pass  of  Colonel  Baker 
would  have  been  proof  to  their  minds  that  I 
had  been  running  the  lines  as  a  "spy,"  and  the 
evidence  they  had  collected  from  around  Fred- 
ericksburg, from  their  henchmen  and  hirelings, 
was  sufficient  to  condemn  me  as  a  guerrilla. 

Ha  !  Ha  !  plenty  of  spurious  proof,  but  where 
is  the  prisoner  ?     Let  echo  answer  where. 

In  our  ride  to  the  mountains  we  kept  a  south- 
westerly course,  and  on  the  night  of  the  second 
day's  ride  we  reached  the  hospitable  home  of 
Colonel  Eastham,  near  Flint  Hill,  the  county 
seat  of  Rappahannock — a  distance  of  seventy- 
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five  miles — near  the  foot  of  the  Mue  Ridge. 
Federal  troops  were  stationed  at  Warrenton, 
the  county  seat  of  Fauquier,  and  at  Winchester, 
the  county  seat  of  Frederick,  and  the  head  of 
the  great  valley.  It  was  our  purpose  to  so 
locate  ourselves  that  should  any  Federal  scout- 
ing parties  come  in  pursuit  we  would  be  in 
position  to  know  it  and  govern  ourselves  accord- 
ingly. 

There  were  four  gaps  in  the  mountains  in 
this  region,  which  commanded  east  and  west  of 
the  Ridge,  to  wit:  Thornton's,  Chester,  Thor- 
oughfare and  Ashby.  Federal  cavalry  passing 
through  any  of  these  would  be  observed  by  the 
mountain  people,  with  whom  we  intended  to 
keep  in  touch.  Near  each  of  these  gaps,  on 
either  side,  we  had  warm  and  devoted  friends, 
and  in  some  cases  near  relatives.  We  had 
planned,  whilst  spending  the  night  at  Colonel 
Eastham's,  to  select  four  homes. of  refuge — two 
upon  the  east  side  and  two  upon  the  west  side 
of  the  mountains — so  that  we  need  not  spend 
many  days  at  any  one  at  a  time,  and  could  be 
on  the  move,  day  or  night,  rendering  it  dim- 
cult  for  Yankee  scouting  parties  to  locate  us. 

We  selected  Dr.  Buck's,  near  Front  Royal, 
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and  'Squire  Dover s,  near  Luray,  on  the  west 
side,  and  Major  Bayly's  and  Dr.  Byrne's,  on  the 
east  side.  These  homesteads,  excepting  one, 
were  admirably  situated  for  our  purposes.  They 
were  remote  from  leading  thoroughfares,  high 
up  on  the  mountain  side,  not  very  far  from 
postoffices,  quite  in  line  with  the  four  gaps  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  rarely  visited  by  any 
outsiders.  The  doctors  had  retired  from  prac- 
tice, and  the  major  and  'squire  seldom  left  their 
homes.  The  Yanks  would  be  compelled  to  have 
a  guide  before  they  could  discover  such  secluded 
places. 

From  Colonel  Eastham's  we  moved  in  the 
early  morning  toward  Chester  Gap,  so  as  to 
cross  the  mountain  near  Front  Royal,  and  get 
to  Dr.  Buck's  before  nightfall.  Dr.  Buck  was 
the  uncle  of  my  comrade,  Mount  joy,  and  had  a 
son  in  our  army.  We  made  the  trip,  and  at  9 
o'clock  at  night  reined  up  our  horses  at  his  front 
gate,  received  a  warm  welcome  and  good  lunch, 
talked  for  hours  about  our  adventures  and 
escapes,  and  then  slept  as  we  had  not  slept  for 
weeks,  breathing  the  free  and  healthful  air  of 
the  mountains. 

After  a  rest  of  a  week,  Mount  joy  and  myself 
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concluded  to  ride  by  night,  pass  through  Luray, 
go  high  upon  the  Iiawksbill  Creek  to  our  old 
friend's,  'Squire  D,  and  spend  a  few  days.  We 
would  then  be  near  Thornton's  Gap  and  the 
great  cave  and  among  mountain  people  who 
Avere  as  true  as  Bessemer  steel. 

Upon  our  arrival  the  son,  who  had  been  a 
cavalryman  in  Rosser's  brigade,  welcomed  us 
with  the  grip  of  a  lion's  paw  and  with  the  en- 
thusiasm characteristic  of  the  "Laurel  Brigade." 

We  spent  a  week  with  the  'squire's  family, 
visited  at  will  in  the  neighborhood,  enjoyed  our 
stay  beyond  measure,  never  thinking  or  dream- 
ing of  Yankees.  Occasionally  we  would  ride 
into  Luray  and  spend  the  day;  attend  a  tourna- 
ment in  the  neighborhood ;  go  to  an  "inf  air ;" 
sit  up  at  a  "wake;"  spend  a  night  at  an  "apple- 
butter  boiling." 

This  valley  region  was  the  southern  soldier's 
paradise.  There  was  always  plenty  to  eat, 
plenty  to  drink,  all  night  fun  and  frolic,  and 
"go  home  with  the  girls  in  the  morning."  Mount- 
joy  and  myself  did  not  give  our  history  to  any 
one — to  wit,  that  we  were  declared  outlaws  by 
the  Yankees   and  in  hiding,  etc.     We  passed 
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simply  as  southern  soldiers,  and  to  this  day  my 
real  name  is  not  known  in  that  region. 

Thus  two  of  our  places  of  concealment  were 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  jSTow 
for  the  east  side. 

We  retraced  our  steps  some  thirty  miles, 
crossed  the  mountain  through  Thoroughfare 
Gap,  and  passed  Markham  and  halted  at  "Graf- 
ton," the  homestead  of  Major  Bayly.  We  were 
then  in  the  very  heart  of  "Mosby's  Confeder- 
acy," and  the  major's  house  seemed  to  be  the 
headquarters.  More  about  this  later  on.  Yan- 
kee soldiers  were  at  Warrenton,  which  place 
was  not  far  off,  so  we  had  to  be  cautious  in  our 
movements. 

From  the  major's  we  rode  by  moonlight  to 
Upperville  and  made  our  bed  quarters  in  the 
mountains  near  by  for  a  time,  and  at  last  our 
headquarters  at  Dr.  Byrne's,  who  lived  between 
Upperville  and  Paris,  and  near  the  foot  of  Ash- 
by  Gap. 

Thus  having  placed  our  outposts  and  picketed 
our  mountain  passes,  we  felt  as  secure  as  pre- 
cautionary steps  could  make  us  and  our  limited 
resources  could  justify. 

The  transfer  from  the  lowlands  to  the  high- 
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lands  was  not  without  compensating  advantages. 
Beside  the  escape  from  the  heated  and  prostrat- 
ing effects  of  July  and  August  of  tidewater 
to  the  fresh  and  invigorating  atmosphere  of 
mountain  tops ;  beside  the  escape  from  the 
prison  cells  of  Libby,  and  possibly  the  hang- 
man's hemp,  to  the  blessed  companionship  of 
army  comrades  and  sympathizing  friends ;  be- 
side being  surrounded  by  hostile  soldiery  and 
secret  emissaries  of  the  downtrodden  low- 
grounds  to  the  bold,  heroic  and  hardy  manhood 
of  the  mountaineer — beside  all  of  these  advant- 
ages, was  the  crowning  thought  that  the  Yan- 
kees had  been  outwitted. 

Knowing  that  Dr.  B.,  who  lived  within  a  few 
miles  of  Front  Royal,  was  the  uncle  of  my  de- 
voted companion,  Mountjoy,  and  fearing  that 
the  Yankees,  learning  this,  would  likely  send 
out  a  scouting  party  from  Winchester  to  capture 
us  there,  we  concluded  to  spend  our  first  week  on 
the  "Hawksbill"  at  the  old  'squire's  mountain" 
home,  where  we  would  be  free  from  all  embar- 
rassing surroundings.  This  we  did,  and  what 
a  happy  release  it  was  from  the  fearful  anxiety 
of  the  past  month. 

The  Federals'  fears  were  that  after  Lee's  sur- 
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render  many  guerrilla  bands  would  be  organ- 
ized by  the  defeated  and  surrendered  ''rebels'" 
and  that  their  army  would  be  constantly  an- 
noyed and  harassed  by  them.  To  prevent  this 
as  far  as  possible,  rigid  orders  were  sent  out  to 
all  Federal  outposts  to  deal  with  all  such  parties 
without  mercy.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  was 
published  as  a  "desperate  guerrilla,"  and  vir- 
tually outlawed.  This  necessitated  upon  our 
part  sleepless  vigilance  and  tireless  watch-care. 
And  it  was  this  that  drove  us  to  the  mountains 
and  caused  us  to  take  such  precautions  to  secure 
our  safety  and  avoid  capture. 

Seldom  did  we  sleep  in  anyone's  house.  To- 
ward nightfall  we  would  mount  our  horses  and 
range  about  the  neighborhood  to  learn  if  any 
suspicious  parties  were  about,  and  then  wo 
would  select  our  resting  place  and  bivouac  for 
the  night.  We  always  wore  our  uniforms  and 
carried  our  brace  of  pistols.  This  caused  no 
comment,  as  many  of  our  soldiers  did  the  same, 
some  of  them  having  no  other  suits. 

In  moving  about  these  romantic  mountains 
we  learned  of  an  old  man  who  had  spent  his 
lifetime  in  this  locality,  and  who  could  take  us 
to  a  cave  that  was  a  ffreat  natural  wonder.      We 
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took  with  us  the  old  'squire  at  whose  house  we 
were  stopping,  and  who  knew  well  this  "old  man 
of  the  mountains;,"  to  introduce  us  to  him.  For 
be  it  known  that  if  an  entire  stranger  should 
call  upon  him  and  awaken  his  suspicions,  that 
cave  might  be  his  sepulcher ! 

As  we  neared  the  little  one-story  house  on  the 
mountain  side,  the  old  man  with  long  grey  hair 
and  bent  figure  came  down  the  path  to  meet  us. 
The  'squire  introduced  us  in  mountain  style, 
and  told  him  that  we  wanted  to  visit  "The 
Cave ;"  that  we  would  pay  him  for  his  trouble. 

After  scanning  us  steadily  for  some  minutes 
he  slowly  replied  that  it  had  been  a  long  time 
since  he  had  been  to  that  cave ;  that  in  other 
days  he  had  piloted  some  few  persons  there ; 
that  he  perhaps  was  the  only  one  now  living  in 
the  neighborhood  familiar  with  the  nearest 
route,  etc.,  but  as  neighbor  D.  had  brought  us 
and  had  assured  him  we  were  "all  right,"  to 
come  in  awhile  and  take  a  dram  with  him  and 
he  would  go  with  us. 

The  old  'squire  and  Mountjoy  went  in  and 
took  peach  brandy  and  honey  with  him  whilst  I 
wandered  about  the  picturesque  home  of  "the 
old  man  of  the  mountains"  and  was  soon  lost  in 
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a  reverie  from  which  I  was  suddenly  aroused 
by  a  call  from  Mount  joy,  saying,  "Come  on ; 
we  are  off!" 

"The  old  man  of  the  mountains"  took  the  lead, 
Mount  joy  and  myself  came  next  and  'Squire 
Dovel  brought  up  the  rear.  With  slow  and 
steady  step  we  ascended  the  mountain,  now 
along  obscure  paths  and  then  in  the  main  road 
leading  through  Thornton's  Gap,  until  we 
reached  "Cave  Hill,"  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

After  a  few  moments'  rest  the  old  man, 
looking  around  him  for  a  time  as  if  taking  his 
bearings  and  noting  landmarks,  began  to  move 
to  the  rigllt  of  the  main  road  into  dense  under- 
growth, and  within  a  hundred  yards  stood  be- 
fore some  huge  rocks  and,  pointing  his  staff, 
said,  "There  is  the  entrance  to  the  great  cave. 
Those  rocks  removed  will  disclose  the  entrance." 

A  hasty  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  rocks  could  be  readily  removed,  and  to  test 
the  existence  of  a  cave  we  placed  a  revolver  be- 
tween the  rocks  and  fired  several  shots,  which 
echoed  and  reechoed  as  if  thunder  was  rolling 
through  its  cavernous  depths. 

"Fifty  years  ago,"  began  the  old  man,  "'we 
had  an  adventurous  spirit  in  our  midst  who  was 
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a  hunter  and  a  trapper.  On  one  occasion  he 
trapped  a  groundhog  near  this  spot,  and  when 
he  came  to  look  after  his  traps  he  found  that 
they  had  disappeared.  He  valued  them  very 
highly,  for  they  were  very  scarce,  so  he  traced 
the  earthmarks  to  these  huge  rocks,  and  hy  per- 
sistent efforts  got  hold  of  the  chain  to  his  trap. 
Upon  pulling  on  it  he  dragged  out  the  trap  and 
groundhog  from  between  the  rocks  which  par- 
tially close  this  entrance. 

"The  old  trapper  determined,  before  many 
days  passed,  to  make  a  further  •  examination  of 
this  hole  in  'Cave  Hill,'  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  gratify  his  own  curiosity.  He  told  one 
of  his  near  neighbors  of  his  discovery  and  of 
his  intent. 

"ISTot  many  days  thereafter  he  went  to  the 
cave,  opened  it  up,  placed  his  rifle  across  the 
hole  so  that  if  any  of  his  neighbors  came  look- 
ing for  him  they  would  know  he  was  inside, 
lighted  a  torch  and  went  in. 

"He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  his  feet 
slipped  from  under  him  and  he  slided  down- 
ward some  forty  or  fifty  feet,  His  torch  went 
out  and  he  was  left  bewildered  in  a  cavernous 
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dungeon  without  any  possible  prospect  of  ever 
extricating  himself. 

"His  neighbors,  upon  being  notified  of  his 
long  absence  from  home,  turned  out  to  find  him, 
if  possible.  In  passing  near  this  cave  his  rifle 
was  discovered.  At  once  the  rifle  was  taken 
and  fired  into  the  cave  to  let  him  know  help  was 
at  hand.  Torches  were  lighted  and  three  sturdy 
men  entered  the  cave,  and  in  a  short  time,  in  re- 
ply to  their  outcries,  heard  the  old  trapper's 
voice.  He  was  rescued  after  an  imprisonment 
of  forty-eight  hours." 

This  occurred  one  hundred  years  ago.  And 
this  cave  is  now  the  famous  Luray  Cave  of  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  lighted  by  electricity  and 
annually  visited  by  hundreds  of  people. 

Upon  our  return  I  told  Mount  joy  that  this 
cave  should  be  our  mountain  den  should  the 
Yankees  drive  us  to  the  last  ditch.  We  could 
take  our  Winchester  rifles  and  our  Colt's  revol- 
vers, with  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  deposit 
them  there,  and,  with  a  supply  of  hardtack  and 
pickled  pork,  we  could  hold  a  regiment  of  Yanks 
at  bay  for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  few  days  after  our  return  Mount  joy  and 
myself  concluded  to  cross  the  mountains  and 
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tarry  a  while  with  Major  Bayly  of  "Grafton." 
We  did  so,  making  the  office  building,  far  back 
of  the  mansion  at  the  rear  end  of  the  shady 
lawn,  our  headquarters. 

We  soon  learned  that  Federal  troops  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Sumner  occupied  War- 
renton,  and  that  we  were  within  his  bailiwick. 
I  recalled  the  fact  that  this  same  officer  was  in 
charge  at  Fredericksburg  and  that  it  was  by 
his  order  I  was  arrested  at  "Fairview."  We  did 
not  tarry  long  at  this  time,  but  promised  to  re- 
turn at  an  early  day,  if  Sumner  did  not  become 
offensive  by  undue  activity  and  frequent  raids. 

From  the  major's  we  rode  to  Dr.  B.'s,  of  Up- 
perville,  and  in  that  most  delightful  neighbor- 
hood we  spent  ten  days  of  uninterrupted  pleas- 
ure. 

Whilst  here  we  heard  that  the  Methodists  had 
announced  a  camp  meeting  in  Loudoun  County, 
and,  knowing  that  a  great  many  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintances  would  be  there,  we  concluded 
to  go  and  enjoy  the  occasion,  as  several  months 
had  elapsed  since  my  hazardous  leap  from  the 
cars. 

The  time  came,  and,  mounting  my  scouting 
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horse,  Jim  Crow,  I  headed  for  the  camp  meet- 
ing. 

I  had  scarcely  reached  the  grounds  when 
Parson  Landstreet,  who  had  served  as  chaplain 
with  me  in  the  same  brigade,  saw  me,  and, 
rushing  toward  me,  asked  if  I  had  seen  the 
Washington  Chronicle  of  recent  date,  in  which 
an  article  appeared  calling  for  Captain  Con- 
rad. Upon  asking  for  the  paper  he  soon  pro 
duced  it,  and  in  it  was  a  paragraph  to  this  ef- 
fect: 

In  searching  the  papers  of  the  Secret  Service  Bu- 
reau of  the  state  department  at  Richmond  receipts 
have  been  found  for  gold  received  by  Thos.  N.  Con- 
rad, dated  Washington,  D.  C,  and,  as  this  person  has 
not  been  before  the  Federal  commission,  it  is  thought 
best  to  look  him  up  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  his 
business,  if  in  any  wise  he  was  connected  with  the 
assassination. 

Fearing  that  there  might  be  in  that  vast  con- 
course of  people  some  Federal  detective  on  the 
lookout  for  me,  I  lost  no  time  in  mounting  and 
galloping  back  to  my  Blue  Ridge  retreat  on  the 
Hawksbill. 

"Mountjoy,"  said  I,  "that  squib  published 
in  the  Chronicle    of   Washington    City    means 
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more  trouble  for  us.  Doubtless  orders  have 
been  sent  to  the  various  cavalry  headquarters 
asking  for  information,  if  any  can  be  had,  of 
the  whereabouts  of  Captain  Conrad.  We  must 
keep  very  quiet  for  some  little  time  and  bury 
ourselves  in  the  fastnesses  of  these  mountains. 
Very  likely  the  Fredericksburg  Federal  cavalry 
have  been  scouting  to  trace  and  locate  us,  and 
if  they  learn  that  we  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  Sumner  at  Warrenton  has  been 
notified  and  he  is  on  the  alert ;  and  the  Federal 
officers  of  Winchester,  Lexington  and  Staunton 
— indeed  all  of  the  cavalry  centers  of  these  re- 
gions— are  on  the  qui  vive." 

In  a  day  or  two  we  sent  a  son  of  the  old 
'squire  into  Luray  with  instructions  to  inquire, 
in  a  quiet  way,  if  any  Federal  cavalry  had  been 
there  or  had  passed  there,  or  if  any  strangers 
were  or  had  been  loafing  about  the  hotel. 

Fie  returned  and  stated  that  a  small  cavalry 
squad  had  been  in  Luray,  stopped  long  enough 
to  feed  whilst  the  officers  sauntered  about  town, 
and  had  been  seen  talking  to  several  negroes ; 
that  the  cavalry  were  supposed  to  come  from 
Winchester. 
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This  meant  to  us — to  keep  out  of  Luray  and 
keep  off  of  public  highways. 

Mountj oy  volunteered  to  cross  the  mountain 
and  go  to  Major  Bayly's  to  ascertain  if  Sum- 
ner's scouts  from  Warrenton  had  been  moving 
about  Salem  or  Markham,  or  in  the  direction  of 
Upperville.  He  returned  and  reported  that  a 
cavalry  squad  had  been  scouting  about  Salem, 
but  did  not  tarry  long,  and  that  none  of  the 
citizens  had  learned  the  object  of  their  visit; 
that  Sergeant  Mack  was  in  command. 

"Mountjoy,"  said  I,  "do  you  know  that  this 
Sergeant  Mack  was  the  Yankee  who  arrested  me 
at  Fairview  and  took  me  to  Fredericksburg  ?  Is 
this  not  significant  ?  Did  you  learn  how  many 
composed  the  squad  ?" 

"One  sergeant,  one  corporal  and  ten  men," 
replied  Mount  joy.  "Had  I  been  about  I  would 
have  collected  a  few  of  Mosby's  men  and  we 
would  have  bagged  the  bunch,"  he  muttered, 
"and  not  one  would  have  been  left  to  tell  the 
tale.  It  throws  me  into  a  furious  rage  to  hear 
of  these  Yankees  scouting  through  our  country 
looking  for  some  one  or  more  of  our  southern 
braves." 

A  week  elapsed,  and  upon  sending  to  the  post- 
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office  I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother,  who 
lived  in  Lower  Maryland,  urging  me  to  leave 
this  country  and  go  to  Canada.  I  supposed  she 
had  seen  these  newspaper  squibs  and  became 
very  much  alarmed  about  me.  Or  her  own 
home  had  doubtless  been  shadowed  by  detectives 
to  learn  if  I  ever  visited  it.  Whenever  she 
wrote  to  me  her  letters  were  not  mailed  at  her 
home  office,  but  an  office  several  miles  away. 
Whenever  I  replied  it  was  to  a  third  party,  who 
delivered  it. 


CHAPTER   XI 

Captain  Tom  and  Mount]  oy  had  spent  many 
an  hour  at  the  house  of  the  kind-hearted  'squire 
on  the  Hawksbill,  near  Luray,  Va.  "The  string 
was  always  on  the  outside"  to  our  coming, 
whether  at  midnight,  daybreak  or  high  noon. 
The  friendly  bark  of  the  watchdog  heralded  our 
approach  many  an  inclement  night,  and  the 
"waxen  string"  was  lighted  and  the  rye  coffee 
warmed  to  welcome  our  return.  The  motherly 
housewife  studied  our  comfort  and  never 
wearied  in  serving  us.  Apple  butter  boilings, 
infairs  and  tournaments  were  given  for  our  en- 
joyment, and  highly  did  we  relish  them. 

An  apple  butter  boiling  was  a  great  frolic. 
Paring  and  cutting  the  apples ;  placing  the  big 
twenty-gallon  iron  pot  down  the  hill  some  hun- 
dred yards  or  more,  near  a  big  spring,  under  big 
old  oak  trees ;  gathering  the  dried  chips  and 
split  wood  with  which  to  start  the  fire;  "light- 
wood  knots"  at  hand  to  supply  the  light,  and 
long  paddles  and  skimmers  with  which  to  stir 
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and  skim — all  being  in  readiness,  the  girls  and 
boys  are  invited  and  assemble  for  the  fun. 

The  program  for  the  night  is  a  unique  one. 
A  young  man  selects  a  young  lady  and  the 
couple  join  hands,  and  with  lighted  torches 
lifted  above  their  heads,  go  leaping  and  running 
down  the  hill  to  the  spring.  The  wood  is 
placed  under  the  big  iron  pot.  The  fire  is 
started,  and,  with  loving  words,  looks  and  acts, 
they  spend  the  time  until  another  couple  comes 
down  from  the  house  to  relieve  them. 

The  second  couple  stir  the  cooking  apples, 
skim  off  the  froth  and  smile  and  "spark"  until 
relieved  by  couple  No.  3.  Thus  the  night  is 
spent  by  couple  after  couple  going  and  return- 
ing amid  shouts  of  laughter  and  singing  of 
merry  songs.  Those  at  the  farm-house  would 
be  romping,  playing  plays,  dancing  and  prome- 
nading by  moonlight  and  telling  fortunes. 

Oh!  the  apple  butter  boilings  were  joyous  oc- 
casions to  the  laddies  and  lassies  of  those  moun- 
tain neighborhoods  and  valley  settlements. 

Every  Sunday  morning  it  was  the  habit  of 
the  old  'squire  to  take  a  shave,  put  on  a  "biled" 
shirt  and  dress  in  his  best  clothes.  Learning 
that  Captain  Tom  had  a  nice  razor  and  all  the 
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needed  appliances  in  his  haversack,  the  old 
'squire  asked  him  to  shave  him.  The  captain 
was  too  glad  to  serve  the  big-hearted  moun- 
taineer, and,  getting  his  haversack,  he  took  out 
the  razor,  the  perfumed  shaving  soap,  the  hand- 
some brush,  the  bottle  of  bayrum  and  the  towel ; 
signaled  the  'squire  to  be  seated,  and,  calling 
for  a  cup  of  warm  water,  proceeded  to  play  the 
barber. 

Seizing  with  his  left  fingers  the  large  Roman 
nose  of  the  'squire  and  giving  it  a  twist  to  the 
left,  he  began  to  lather  his  face,  first  on  the  left 
side  and  then  on  the  right,  occasionally  a  wipe 
across  the  upper  lip  and  a  sweep  across  the 
lower  lip  and  chin.  Then  opening  the  rattling 
razor  and  giving  it  a  jerk  or  two  on  the  strap 
near  by,  he  began  to  shave  the  old  gentleman. 
This  being  done,  he  seized  the  bottle  of  bayrum, 
wet  the  corner  of  the  towel,  washed  his  face  and 
gently  wiped  it,  and,  stepping  to  one  side,  cried 
out—  "Next !" 

The  'squire,  straightening  himself  in  the 
chair,  said:  "Captain,  were  you  not  a  barber 
when  you  were  home  ?  I  never  had  such  a  de- 
li oh tful  shave  in  all  my  life.     Had  I  been  a 
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Yankee  I  suppose  the  last  flirt  of  that  razor 
would  have  cut  my  throat." 

"!No,  my  dear  'squire;  the  first  flirt  would 
have  done  the  business,"  replied  Captain  Tom. 

But  the  time  had  come  for  Captain  Tom  and 
Mountj oy  to  leave  these  mountains  for  the  low- 
lands of  Tidewater,  as  they  had  concluded  to  go 
to  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  to  ascertain  the  temper 
of  the  Yankees. 

A  Yankee  brigade  was  stationed  at  Fred- 
ericksburg and  from  that  city  as  a  center  the 
adjacent  country  could  be  patrolled  for  miles 
around.  If,  however,  this  old  bailiwick  so  re- 
cently the  headquarters  of  Captain  Tom  and  his 
"invincibles"  was  pacific,  and  the  parties  whom 
he  had  disciplined  severely  more  than  once  were 
ready  to  hang  out  the  flag  of  truce,  he  and 
Mount  joy  would  spend  a  short  time  in  visiting 
lady  friends  and  enjoying  the  company  of  old 
comrades. 

Without  telling  our  plans  to  the  'squire  and 
his  family,  Captain  Tom  and  Mountjoy  made 
their  arrangements  to  start  to  Fredericksburg 
via  "Grafton,"  the  homestead  of  Major  Bayly, 
Fauquier  County,  Ya. 

There  were   Yankee   troops   stationed  in  al- 
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most  every  town  in  Virginia,  and  scouting  par- 
ties rambled  in  every  direction,  so  the  "two  out- 
laws" (Captain  Tom  and  Monntjoy)  were  on 
their  guard  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and 
traveled  with  caution  the  leading  highways  of 
the  country  and  slept  in  the  woods  at  night 
until  "Grafton"  was  reached.  During  the 
night  of  the  third  day  they  rode  up  to  Major 
Bayly's,  put  their  horses  in  the  stable  and  went 
to  bed  in  the  office  building  in  the  back  yard 
without  awakening  the  family.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  were  aroused  by  the  major,  who  jocu- 
larly said,  "Boys,  are  you  still  on  the  run,  or 
are  you  on  your  way  to  headquarters  to  surren- 
der yourselves,  and  be  paroled  ?" 

Captain  Tom  replied,  "We  are  regarded  as 
guerrillas,  bushwhackers  .and  outlaws,  and  are 
not  entitled  to  paroles." 

During  the  day  the  major  entertained  him- 
self by  plying  the  "two  outlaws"  with  many 
questions — sectional,  political  and  religious.  He 
was  a  well-informed  man,  had  been  and  was  still 
a  leader  in  his  section  of  the  State  in  politics, 
and  was  familiar  with  leading  men  and  meas- 
ures for  fifty  years. 

"Captain  Tom,"  said  the  major,   "what  do 
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you  think  of  the  impeachment  trial  of  President 
Johnson,  now  in  progress  ?" 

"It  is  in  keeping,"  replied  Captain  Tom, 
"with  the  character  of  the  parties  who  are  press- 
ing it.  Did  not  their  progenitors  traduce 
Washington  ?  Did  they  not  undertake  to  de- 
feat Lincoln  for  a  second  term  ?  Did  they  not 
howl  when  General  Grant  gave  magnanimous 
terms  to  Lee  in  the  articles  of  surrender  ?  Did 
they  not  hiss  Greeley  and  drive  him  from  the 
political  party  he  had  founded  because  ne  went 
upon  the  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis  ?  Had  they 
lived  in  the  times  of  our  Saviour,  they  would 
have  been  the  ringleaders  in  crucifying  Christ 
as  a  Rebel  and  the  first  to  thrust  the  Roman 
spear  into  the  sacred  side  of  our  expiring  Lord. 

"General  Jubal  Early,  when  a  refugee  in 
Canada,  is  reported  as  saying  to  a  Yankee  of- 
ficer who,  bedecked  with  golden  crosses  and 
badges,  approached  him  with  the  air  of  a  syco- 
phant and  made  some  facetious  remark :  'Times 
have  very  much  changed,  major ;  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  thieves  were  nailed  to  the  cross,  but 
now  (pointing  to  the  Yankee  officer's  insignia) 
crosses  are  nailed  to  thieves.  Good  morning, 
major.'  " 
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"Now,  Major,  you  and  Mountjoy  may  have 
the  floor  ad  infinitum/' 

"Well,  Mountjoy,"  said  the  major,  "the  air 
is  so  impregnated  with  the  sulphurous  fumes 
from  Captain  Tom's  battery,  can't  you  tell  us 
one  of  your  best  to  clear  it  off  and  brush  it 
away  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Mountjoy,  "I  recall  an  inci- 
dent which  happened  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
that  strikingly  illustrates  female  devotion  to 
southern  braves.  A  Confederate  soldier,  tak- 
ing with  him  another  soldier,  went  home  on  a 
short  furlough  to  visit  his  people.  The  com- 
rade was  from  the  same  neighborhood  and  had 
a  sweetheart  staying  at  the  same  house.  In 
those  days  ladies,  young  and  old,  wore  very 
large  and  expansive  hoop-skirts. 

"The  brother  and  his  comrade  were  enter- 
taining the  young  ladies  one  day,  when  the 
chambermaid  opened  the  parlor  door  and  ex- 
claimed, "The  Yankees  have  surrounded  the 
house !"  Instantly  the  young  ladies  rushed  to 
the  windows,  Avhen,  lo  and  behold!  there  were 
Yankee  cavalrymen  in  the  yard  and  were  hastily 
dismounting. 

"There  was  no  time  for  delay.     The  Confed- 

(13) 
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erate  soldiers  saw  no  way  of  escape.  But  the 
sister,  quick  as  a  flash,  lifted  her  capacious  hoop- 
skirt  and  signaled  to  her  brother  to  'get  under.' 
The  other  young  lady  quickly  lifted  hers  and 
the  sweetheart  hustled  under.  The  Yankees  en- 
tered and  in  an  excited  manner  demanded  to 
know  where  those  rebels  were.  The  young  lady 
very  coolly  replied,  'Search  for  them  if  you 
think  they  are  in  the  house.' 

"The  Yankees  searched  each  room,  looked 
in  every  closet  and  under  every  bed  from  attic 
to  cellar,  but  could  find  no  Rebel.  The  Yankee 
officer  returned  to  the  parlor  room  in  which  the 
ladies  were  standing  and  threatened  to  burn  the 
house  if  those  rebels  were  not  forthcoming.  The 
sister  replied,  'You  have  thoroughly  searched 
the  house  and  can  not  find  a  rebel ;  why  burn 
the  house  over  the  heads  of  helpless  women  and 
unoffending  females  V  Abashed  at  this  happy 
reply,  the  Yankees  withdrew,  muttering  ven- 
geance 'if  we  ever  catch  a  rebel  in  this  house.' 

"The  ladies  gently  lifted  their  skirts,  and  re- 
leased their  prisoners,  but  the  soldier  boys 
failed  to  regain  composure  for  many,  many  mo- 
ments tllereafter.,, 
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''Woman's  ingenuity  is  seldom  outwitted/' 
said  the  major. 

"Hurrah  for  the  gracious  guardianship  of 
those  patriotic  maidens!"  ejaculated  Captain 
Tom. 

"Send  us  each  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  the  old 
major  to  his  wife,  "that  with  uncovered  heads 
and  uplifted  glasses  we  may  drink  to  the  health 
of  those  valley  lasses.  Mount  joy,  you  are  a 
trump ;  you  are  a  trump,"  continued  to  mutter 
the  old  major. 

Mountjoy,  noting  the  major's  appreciation  of 
these  anecdotes,  related  the  following  incident: 

"A  staff  officer  of  General  Jackson,  infuriated 
at  something  that  had  occurred,  yelled  out,  'I 
wish  every  damned  Yankee  was  in  hell!'  One 
of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Stonewall  brigade  was 
standing  near  and  heard  it.  He  turned  toward 
the  officer  and  said :  'Major,  for  God's  sake  don't 
let  Old  Stonewall  hear  you  say  that,  for  if  you 
do  he  will  have  us  storming  hell  before  day- 
break !'  " 

"Major,  we  could  spend  hours  and  days  in 
talking  over  the  war  period  and  exchanging 
views  upon  questions  growing  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  but  Mountjoy  and  myself  pro- 
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pose  going  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  affairs  thereabouts,  and,  if  per- 
mitted to  do  so  unmolested,  to  remain  some  days 
with  old  friends.  Whilst  we  have  many  warm 
friends  in  that  region,  we  also  have  some  very 
bitter  enemies,  who  have  not  forgotten  the  warm 
receptions  we  gave  them  when  our  army  was  in 
possession.  So  with  your  benediction  we  will 
saddle  our  horses  and  tear  ourselves  away  from 
your  hospitable  home  to  incur  the  risks  of 
encountering  Yankees  in  our  pathway  to  the 
lowlands." 

The  horses  were  quickly  saddled  and  the  "two 
outlaws"  moved  off,  lifting  their  hats  to  the  gal- 
lant major  and  his  happy  family  as  they  passed 
down  the  lane  to  the  big  road. 

Three  days'  riding  brought  us  to  the  lower  end 
of  Stafford  County,  to  "Fairview,"  the  home- 
stead of  the  Balls,  and  eight  miles  east  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.  Upon  inquiry  we  learned  that 
several  parties  had  taken  the  trouble  to  tell  the 
Yankees  all  they  thought  they  knew  of  Captain 
Conrad  and  his  comrade  of  Eagle  Nest,  advised 
them  to  keep  on  the  lookout  for  them,  as  the 
captain  of  the  squad  was  a  desperate  fellow  who 
had  killed  Union  citizens,  burnt  the  property  of 
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Union  people  and  was  a  terror  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Captain  Tom  learned  the  names  of  these  par- 
ties and  called  on  them  in  a  very  unique  way. 
He  rode  up  to  the  door  of  one  of  them  and, 
calling  the  party  to  the  front  door,  asked  him  if 
he  knew  anything  about  a  certain  Captain  Con- 
rad who  had  been  riding  about  the  neighbor- 
hood terrorizing  good  Union  citizens  and  com- 
mitting many  outrages. 

The  fellow  hardly  gave  me  time  to  finish  my 
sentences,  so  anxious  was  he  to  have  his  "say" 
about  me.  Then,  jumping  in  with  a  rush,  he 
began  his  statement  with  the  declaration  that 
he  knew  Captain  Conrad  by  sight;  that  he  was 
a  desperate  rebel  soldier,  had  killed  more  than 
one  citizen  in  this  neighborhood  and  was  a  ter- 
rible fellow. 

I  quickly  drew  my  revolver  and,  pointing  it 
full  in  his  face,  said,  "I  am  Captain  Conrad, 
just  out  of  prison,  and  have  returned  to  this 
neighborhood  to  settle  with  just  such  scoundrels 
as  you  are.  I  have  a  great  notion  to  kill  you 
in  your  tracks." 

The  cowardly  fellow  trembled  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  his  teeth  chattering  like  an  excited  squir- 
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rel.  He  attempted  to  speak,  but  a  nervous 
tremor  prevented  distinct  articulation.  I  con- 
tinued and  stated  that  I  intended  to  remain  in 
the  neighborhood  for  some  days,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  go  immediately  to  Yankee  posts  and 
take  back  all  he  had  said  about  me,  I  would  re- 
turn and  kill  him  in  his  very  doorway. 

As  soon  as  he  could  control  himself  suffi- 
ciently he  assured  me  that  he  would  go  at  once 
and  take  back  all  he  had  said. 

As  I  replaced  my  revolver  and  rode  away  I 
looked  back  and  saw  the  frightened  miscreant 
striding  across  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the 
Yankee  camp  with  all  the  speed  he  could  com- 
mand. I  learned  afterward  that  he  did  as  he 
promised  and  ever  afterward  held  his  peace. 

The  next  day  I  called  upon  another  party 
who  had  been  blatant  in  defaming  me  and 
served  him  in  the  same  way. 

On  the  third  day  I  rode  up  to  another  party 
who  had  beeu  rather  active  in  traducing  me,  and 
served  notice  on  him.  Wherever  I  heard  of 
anyone  who  was  disposed  to  give  me  trouble  I 
would  seek  them  out  and  silence  them  at  the 
mouth  of  my  revolver,  and  never  did  a  single 
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one  of  them  thereafter  seek  my  injury  or  say 
a  word  to  jeopard  my  safety,  that  I  ever  heard 
of. 

Returning  to  "Fairview"  and  joining  Mount- 
joy,  I  told  him  that  I  thought  this  end  of  the 
line  would  become  quiet  now  and  would  likely 
remain  so  for  some  time,  particularly  if  we  left 
the  neighborhood  at  once. 

Mount  joy  agreed  with  me,  remarking  that 
our  enemies  had  seemingly  stacked  arms  in  this 
locality,  and  whilst  the  flag  of  truce  was  flying 
we  should  return  to  our  mountain  retreats  and 
make  arrangements  for  future  movements. 

The  Confederate  scout  saw  his  betrothed,  ar- 
ranged for  his  marriage  whenever  it  could  be 
done  with  safety,  mounted  his  favorite  scouting 
horse,  Jim  Crow,  and  in  the  early  hours  of  a 
calm  and  inspiring  autumnal  twilight,  with 
Mount  joy  by  his  side,  he  started  toward  the 
beautiful  ridges  of  blue  where  anxious  hearts 
awaited  his  coming. 

It  is  "all  quiet  on  the  Potomac"  now;  how 
will  we  find  it  in  the  mountains  %  After  the 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  "call  for  Captain 
Conrad"  subsides,  I  think  an  interlude  of  rel- 
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ative  peace  and  quiet  may  prevail  in  military 
District  Iso.  1,  and  "the  two  outlaws"  will  be 
forgotten  in  the  mighty  storm  which  is  raging 
in  Washington — the  impeachment  trial  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 


CHAPTER    XII 

"There  is  said  to  be  luck  in  odd  numbers/'' 
said  Mountjoy,  "and  this  is  our  third  trip  from 
the  lowlands  to  the  highlands.  Our  former 
trips  have  been  fortunate  and  their  outcome  all 
we  could  expect.  This,  I  trust,  will  be  the  most 
successful  of  all." 

"Fortune  favors  the  brave,"  replied  Captain 
Tom,  "and  the  brave  is  largely  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune.  A  cool  head,  a  courageous 
heart,  steady  nerve  and  trust  in  God  are  the  best 
inheritance  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man. 
Through  the  quadrennial  of  these  eventful 
years  this  has  been  impressed  by  observation 
and  experience." 

Thus  the  "two  outlaws"  philosophized  as  they 
journeyed  toward  the  mountains.  As  the  shades 
of  night  drew  near,  and  the  stars,  one  by  one, 
took  position  as  sentinels  on  their  heavenly  out- 
posts, Mount  joy  became  quite  sentimental  and 
began  to  recite  a  favorite  poem  of  his : 
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I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying; 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast, 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast. 
Let  thine  arms,  oh,  Queen,  support  me, 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear; 
Hearken  to  the  great  heart  secret 

Thou  and  thou  alone  must  hear. 

"That  is  very  pathetic,"  said  Captain  Tom, 
"but  does  any  Cleopatra  figure  in  your  his- 
tory ?" 

On  he  continued  to  declaim : 

Let  not  Caesar's  servile  minions 

Mock  the  lion  thus  laid  low; 
'Twas  no  foeman's  hand  that  slew  him — 

'Twas  his  own  that  struck  the  blow. 
Hear,  then,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom, 

Ere  his  star  shall  fade  quite  away, 
Him,  who  drunk  with  thy  caresses, 

Madly  flung  a  world  away. 

"Mountjoy,  the  poetry  is  superb,  but  the 
moral  is  blighting  and  fatal.  Great  Roman 
warriors  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  this  'Enchant- 
ress of  the  Nile,'  their  fortunes  wrecked  by  her 
fascinations  and  their  country's  destinies  blasted 
by  her  baleful  influences,  is  a  shocking  chapter 
in  Roman  history.  But  go  on.  The  enchant- 
ing recitation  and  the  enrapturing  poetry  roll- 
ing along  the  ruffled  ridges  of  these  mountains 
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of  blue  may  divert  the  'two  outlaws'  on  their 
midnight  ride  and  drive  away  the  fearful  fore- 
bodings of  the  present." 
So  Mount  joy  continued: 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying — 

Hark  the  insulting  foeman's  cry! 
They  are  coming — quick,  my  falchion 

Let  me  front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah!   no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  swell. 
Isis  and  Osiris  guard  thee. 

Cleopatra — Rome — farewell ! 

"Give  us  a  parody,  now,  captaiu,  on  some  of 
these  stanzas." 

"All  right,  Mount  joy,  here  it  goes : 

I  am  riding,  Mountjoy,  riding 

Over  these  mountains  blue. 
The  Yanks  are  coming — quick  my  carbine; 

Coming  for  me  and  you. 
Ah!  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  our  swords  exulting  flash, 
Nor  shall  the  muskets  longer  rattle, 

Or  the  troopers'  sabres  clash. 

Let  not  Lincoln's  servile  minions 

Kick  the  lion  thus  laid  low; 
'Twas  no  Yankee  hand  that  slew  him; 

'Twas  the  world  that  struck  the  blow. 
Hear,  then,  lowlands  of  Virginia — 

Hear,  then,  mountains  high  and  blue; 
Your  sons  have  never  faltered; 

They  have  been  loyal,  brave  and  true! 
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"Hurrah  for  you,  captain.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  all  the  poetic  fire  has  not  been  extinguished 
in  you  by  grim-visaged  war  and  its  inseparable 
accompaniments.  Life  is  a  dream,  not  a 
nightmare ;  a  romance,  not  golden-threaded  fic- 
tion; an  epic,  not  poesy.  I  hope  never  to  be- 
come so  practical  that  all  sentiment  vanishes. 
Sentiment  is  ideal,  the  practical  is  humdrum.  A 
happy  adjustment  of  the  two  constitutes  the 
acme  of  life." 

"Mount joy,  did  you  ever  read  'Festus  V 
Smith,  the  poet,  epitomizes  life  in  his  poem 
'Festus'  most  beautifully,  and  in  high  lines  in- 
deed. I  think  I  can  repeat  some  of  it.  I  com- 
mitted it  to  memory  when  you  and  I  were  col- 
lege chums  together : 

Life  is  more  than  breath  and  the  quick  round  of 
blood.  It  is  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart.  The 
coward  and  small  in  soul  scarce  do  live.  One  gen- 
erous feeling,  one  great  thought,  one  deed  of  good  ere 
night,  would  make  life  longer  seem.  We  live  in 
deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths;  in  feel- 
ings, not  in  figures  on  a  dial.  He  most  lives  who 
thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.  Life  is 
but  a  means  unto  an  end,  that  end,  beginning,  mean, 
and  end  to  all  things — God.  Why  will  we  live  and 
not  be  glorious?  We  never  can  be  deathless  till  we 
die. 
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"Are  they  not  noble  utterances,  my  dear 
Mount  joy  ?  The  higher  we  ascend  these  moun- 
tains, the  loftier  seem  our  thoughts.  But  it  is 
midnight  and  we  should  call  from  labor  to  re- 
freshment, and  bivouac  for  the  rest  of  the 
night." 

Passing  along  the  road  we  noticed  a  small 
field  of  corn.  Dismounting,  we  pulled  each  ten 
ears,  remounted  and  rode  to  our  place  of  rest 
for  the  night.  Unsaddling,  we  made  the  blankets 
our  bed,  our  coats  our  pillows,  and  soon  the 
wearied  troopers  were  in  dreamland  and  the 
jaded  steeds  were  enjoying  their  prodigal  meal. 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  morning,  before  the  sun 
had  tinged  the  mountain  front  with  its  golden 
hues,  we  were  in  our  saddles  pressing  on  to  our 
mountain  retreat.  Flanking  Warrenton,  where 
Federal  forces  were  stationed,  we  rode  toward 
Upperville,  and  as  night  was  approaching  we 
rode  through  the  gate  and  up  the  long  lane  to 
the  stately  mansion.  As  we  neared  its  front, 
lo  and  behold !  four  ladies  stood  on  the  portico 
to  receive  us.  One  was  my  mother,  two  were 
my  young  sisters,  and  the  fourth  was  my  favor- 
ite cousin,  whose  house  had  been  and  was  still 
my  adopted  home. 
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What  overflowing  joy  burst  from  every  heart, 
and  amid  embraces,  tears  and  kisses  the  ''rebel" 
boy  surrendered  himself,  the  happiest  of 
prisoners.  My  mother  and  sisters  had  traveled 
a  hundred  miles  in  a  private  carriage  to  see  her 
soldier  boy,  their  son  and  brother,  and  to  learn 
if  it  were  not  possible  for  him  to  return  to  the 
homestead  and  be  one  of  the  family  group 
again. 

Four  long  and  anxious  years  had  passed  since 
I  had  left  my  parental  roof  to  cast  my  lot  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  South.  Four  long  and  anx- 
ious years  had  passed  since  I  had  enjoyed  the 
loving  embrace  of  my  dear  ones.  As  I  looked 
in  the  face  of  that  dearest  of  mothers  and  traced 
the  deepening  furrows  caused  by  the  absence  of 
her  two  sons  in  the  Southern  Army,  I  could  not 
repress  the  flow  of  tears  that  streamed  down  my 
sunburnt  and  storm-beaten  cheeks,  or  withdraw 
my  arms  from  her  precious  form,  trembling 
with  emotion,  but  face  radiant  with  joy.  We 
talked  and  wept  and  rejoiced  almost  throughout 
the  night. 

"Naturally  timid,  and  now  aged,  how  did  you 
resolve  to  undertake  such  a  journey  V 

"Why,  my  dear  boy,"   said  the  mother,   "to 
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see  you  once  more,  I  could  have  defied  forts  and 
fortresses ;  ignored  battalions,  and  legions ; 
crossed  rivers  and  mountains  without  pontoons 
or  guides.  I  had  to  see  you.  I  could  no  longer 
stand  the  agony  of  separation.  When  I  saw 
in  the  newspapers  that  you  were  in  demand  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  and  that  they  were  on 
the  lookout  for  you,  I  told  your  father  that  -I 
would  see  you  or  die.  I  must  find  you  and 
hold  you  in  my  embrace  once  more  before  these 
tottering  steps  were  smitten  by  the  dark-winged 
angel.  And  here  I  am  in  your  arms  once  more, 
and  here  you  are,  my  first  born,  unscarred  and 
unmanned.  Can  you  not  return  with  me  ? 
Your  father's  locks  are  as  gray  as  mine,  though 
his  step  is  firm  and  his  health  is  good.  He  is 
proud  of  the  record  of  his  sons,  though  their 
cause  is  lost  and  the  South  is  despoiled  and 
beaten. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform; 
He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

"My  dear  mother,  it  is  very  late  and  you 
must  be  fatigued  by  vour  long  journey.  Retire, 
and  in  the  morning  we  can  renew  our  rejoicings. 
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It  is  my  habit  to  sleep  in  the  outbuilding — the 
doctor's  office — for  fear  the  Yankees  might  steal 
upon  us,  surround  the  house  and.  make  us  their 
prisoners.  They  would,  not  likely  expect  to  find, 
me  in  an  outbuilding.      Good  night." 

I  was  not  long  in  getting  to  bed,  and,  feeling 
more  secure  than  usual,  I  slept  soundly.  But 
imagine  my  profoundest  surprise  when  I 
looked  out,  at  the  break  of  day,  and  found  that 
my  mother  had  stood  sentinel  the  entire  flight 
over  the  building  in  which  I  slept.  She  feared 
lest  the  Federal  foe  might  appear  and  make  her 
soldier  boy  their  prisoner.  She  knew  she  could 
not  sleep,  so  she  resolved  to  act  the  part  of 
picket. 

Dressing  hurriedly,  I  hastened  to  her  side, 
took  her  frail  form  up  in  my  arms  and  bore  her 
to  her  bedroom,  and  made  her  lie  down  and  rest. 
But  slumber  came  not  to  her  wearied  body  nor 
sleep  to  her  eyelids  for  hours.  She  talked  and 
talked  and  talked.  ]STow  extending  her  hands 
to  my  forehead,  she  would  brush  back  my  hair 
and  smooth  down  my  cheeks ;  then,  as  if  in  a 
trance,  she  would  look  into  my  anxious  face  and 
scarcely  breathe. 

Twenty-four  hours  passed  before  she  was  able 
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to  join  us  in  our  rejoicings.  When  she  did  re- 
cover her  first  thought  was  to  know  when  1 
could  return  to  my  Maryland  home.  I  in- 
quired about  the  risks  of  returning- — if  she 
thought  it  safe  for  me  at  this  time ;  whether  I 
would  not  likely  be  caught  up  and  thrust  into 
prison  again;  was  not  public  excitement  still 
at  fever  heat  ? 

She  replied  that  it  would  not  be  safe  at  this 
time,  but  she  thought  it  would  be  a  little  later. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "for  the  present  I  am  satis- 
fied it  is  safer  for  me  to  remain  in  or  near  these 
mountains,  where  I  am  not  in  contact  with  Yan- 
kee soldiers,  where  the  sympathies  of  all  are 
with  me  and  where  every  one  is  a  friend.  A 
rebel  soldier  near  Washington  in  rebel  uniform 
would  constantly  irritate  and  perhaps  provoke 
difficulties.  Especially  so  in  a  village  or  small 
town  where  Yankee  soldiers  are  quartered  and 
'loyal'  people  live.  The  crisis  here  is  past,  and 
before  many  months  I  think  I  will  be  able  to 
make  arrangements  to  take  up  my  line  of  life 
work  and  peacefully  pursue  it.  In  the  mean- 
time we  can  correspond  regularly,  and  now  that 
you  are  satisfied  I  am  alive  and  in  good  health, 
and  comparatively  safe,  you  can  return  to  Mary- 
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land,  assure  my  father  and  the  rest  of  my 
family  as  to  my  surroundings,  and  keep  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  selling  out  in  Maryland  and 
moving  back  to  Virginia." 

"I  am  so  relieved  by  coming  here  and  by  see- 
ing you,"  replied  she,  "that  I  think  I  will  re- 
turn at  once  and  relieve  your  father's  mind,  and 
consult  with  him  as  to  our  future  movements, 
you  being  sure  to  write  us  regularly  and  keep 
us  posted.  We  will  do  the  same  from  our  end 
of  the  line." 

After  spending  three  days  with  me  she  be- 
gan her  homeward  trip  and  I  returned  to 
"Grafton"  to  rejoin  Mountjoy  and  spend  a 
few  days  with  Major  Bayly  and  his  family.  I 
found  Mountjoy  in  waiting  and  the  major  in 
fine  feather.  After  soldierly,  greetings,  I  in- 
quired of  Mountjoy  how  the  situation  up  on 
the  Hawksbill  stood,  and  how  were  the  old 
'squire  and  his  family  ?  "Did  you  see  the  'Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains,'  and  assure  him  of  our 
appreciation  of  his  generous  treatment  ?" 

Mountjoy  replied  that  all  was  quiet  about  Lu- 
ray  and  the  people  were  settling  down  to  their 
work.  The  Hawksbill  still  glided  along  its 
rocky  bed  in  peaceful  flow  and  the  old  'squire 
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was  rebuilding  the  distillery  for  the  joy  of  the 
hardy  mountaineers.  The  "Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains"  assured  him  that  the  cave  still  stood 
with  open  doors  to  receive  us  and  that  his  trusty 
rifle  hung  over  his  humble  doorway  for  our  pro- 
tection. 

"Major,"  said  Captain  Tom,  "how  are  things 
in  this  neighborhood  ?" 

"The  outlook  is  very  hopeful,"  replied  the 
major.  "The  Yankees  seem  to  be  enjoying 
their  rest  in  Warrenton  and  are  not  disposed  to 
look  for  trouble.  I  think  that  you  and  Mount- 
joy  can  now  cease  your  midnight  marches  and 
daybreak  trampings  and  settle  down  to  'loyal' 
work.  The  Federals  have  their  hands  full  at 
Washington  with  Andrew  Johnson  and  are  not 
thinking  about  such  small  fry  as  you  boys  are." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  su  hopefully," 
replied  Captain  Tom. 

Calling  his  man  servant,  the  major  ordered 
mint  juleps  to  be  made  and  brought  out  on  the 
lawn,  and  invited  each  of  us  to  bring  a  chair 
and  follow  him.  It  was  but  a  lew  minutes  be- 
fore the  order  was  complied  with,  and  the  three 
were  seated  around  a  table,  mint  juleps  in  our 
front  and  Havanas  at  our  side. 
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"Light  up,  boys,"  said  the  genial  old  major, 
"and  let  us  discuss  the  Yankees  from  the  mint 
julep  standpoint,  in  regular  old  Virginia  style. 
The  mint  julep,  made  as  these  are,  of  old  Bour- 
bon whisky,  choice  mint,  loaf  sugar,  and  cracked 
ice,  is  said  to  be  very  inspiring  and  exhilarat- 
ing." 

"Major,  may  I  make  a  suggestion  before  the 
war  talk  begins  ?"  asked  Captain  Tom. 

"Why,  certainly,"  replied  the  major. 

"Then  will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  send  a 
courier  over  to  Mr.  Marshall's  and  invite  him  to 
join  us  ?  He  is  a  great  and  congenial  friend  of 
yours  and  would  acid  much  to  our  cheer  at  this 
'rebel'  jubilee." 

"Bob,"  cried  out  the  major  to  his  stable  boy, 
"saddle  up  Blue  Dick  and  gallop  over  to  Mr. 
Louis  Marshall's,  leading  a  horse  for  him  to  re- 
turn on?  and  ask  him  to  come  over  to  'Grafton' 
at  once.  I  want  to  see  him.  Whilst  the  boy  is 
gone,"  continued  the  major,  "let  us  whet  our 
blades  and  oil  up  our  machinery,  so  as  to  be  in 
good  trim  when  Mr.  Marshall  arrives." 

"Here's  to  the  absent,"  said  the  major,  lift- 
ing his  glass,  "to  be  drunk  slowly  and  in  si- 
lence." 
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Captain  Tom  lifted  his  glass,  but  sipped  not 

"What  is  the  matter,  Captain  Tom  ?"  said  the 
major.  ."Are  yon  going  back  on  the  Old  Vir- 
ginian ?" 

"Major,"  replied  the  captain,  "1  have  been 
through  college  life,  prison  life  and  army  life, 
and  have  yet  to  know  the  taste  of  liquors  in  any 
form.  When  I  was  a  youth  about  leaving  home 
for'  college,  my  mother  put  her  engagement  ring 
upon  my  finger  and  sealed  it  with  her  kiss,  say- 
ing, 'My  son,  whenever  you  are  tempted  to 
drink  look  at  this  ring  and  think  of  your  prom- 
ise to  your  absent  mother.'  Here  is  the  ring 
still  upon  my  finger,  and  sacredly  have  I  kept 
my  promise.  With  this  statement  I  know  my 
gallant  host  will  appreciate  my  action.  I'll  lift 
my  glass  in  your  honor  and  I  will  keep  my 
promise  to  my  mother  on  my  honor." 

"Yonder  comes  Mr.  Marshall,"  cried  out 
Mountjoy.  "He  sits  his  horse  like  a  major  gen- 
eral." 

"He  is  the  son  of  the  greatest  jurist  this 
country  ever  produced — Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,"  said  the  major.  "Dismount,  Louis,  and 
join  us  in  this  'rebel'  jubilee  with  these  'outlaws' 
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of  ours.  They  have  fought  a  good  fight,  have 
kept  the  faith,  and  are  now  ready  for  the  fire- 
works.    Pass  that  glass  to  Colonel  Marshall." 

The  colonel  drew  his  gauntlet,  shook  hands 
warmly,  first  with  the  major,  then  with  the  "out- 
laws" and  then  lifted  his  glass  and  drank  to  the 
health  of  his  royal  host. 

"Randolph,"  said  the  major  to  the  waiter, 
"pass  around  the  Havanas  and  matches  to  these 
gentlemen.  These  cigars  ran  the  gauntlet  at 
the  blockade  and  were  sent  to  me  by  a  Richmond 
friend.  The  quartet  is  now  complete — jurist, 
scout,  chaplain  and  myself,  the  old  soldier. 

"Colonel  Marshall,  you  know  these  young  sol- 
diers and  their  history.  They  are  adopted  sons 
of  mine,  and  I  am  proud  of  them,"  continued 
Major  Bayly.  "Since  the  surrender  of  Lee 
they  have  been  skirting  these  mountains,  elud- 
ing the  grasp  of  Federal  troops,  who  have  been 
on  the  lookout  for  them  by  orders  from  head- 
quarters. Captain  Conrad,  who  sits  on  your 
right,  was  arrested  as  one  of  the  assassinators 
of  Lincoln,  but  released  after  ten  days  im- 
prisonment, no  evidence  being  brought  against 
him  of  any  kind  or  description.  But  such  is  the 
public  excitement  in  and    about    Washington, 
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that  he  prefers  to  be  in  Virginia  until  the  calm 
comes. 

"Mount joy  you  well  know,  and  know  that  he 
bears  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  daring  scouts  of  Stuart's  cavalry.  With 
these  remarks,  let  us  take  another  drink." 

Drinks  were  taken,  whereupon  the  major 
said :  "Well,  gentlemen,  the  past  four  years 
have  been  eventful  ones.  The  record  is  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered.  It  is  irrevocable,  but 
who  is  there  to  object  to  'rebels'  reviewing  their 
deeds  of  undying  glory  and  recalling  the  stirring 
scenes  through  which  we  have  passed.  Our  sol- 
diers were  the  bravest  that  ever  lived,  our  gen- 
erals were  the  ablest,  our  people  were  the  no- 
blest and  our  cause  was  the  grandest.  Great 
God,  why  have  we  been  made  to  drink  the  bitter 
cup  of  defeat?" 

Mountjoy's  restlessness  indicated  that  he, 
too,  was  ready  to  explode.  Another  spark  to  his 
magazine  of  passion  and  patriotism  would  pro- 
duce a  terrific  explosion !  It  was  plainly  visible 
that  the  caldron  of  wrath  and  rage  within  him 
was  seething.  To  hold  it  in  check  for  a  cool- 
ing period,  the  chaplain-scout  began: 

"Washington,  the  father  of  the  first  Republic 
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that  ever  blessed  the  earth,  was  a  Virginian. 
Jefferson,  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  a  Virginian.  Mason,  who  wrote 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  most  far-seeing  and  far- 
reaching  document  that  ever  was  penned  by 
man,  was  a  Virginian.  Marshall,  the  great 
chief  justice,  who  expounded  it,  was  a  Virginian. 
Monroe,  whose  'doctrine'  still  vibrates  through- 
out the  globe,  was  a  Virginian.  General  R.  E. 
Lee,  the  peerless,  was  a  Virginian.  'Stonewall' 
Jackson,  the  greatest  military  genius  of  modern 
times,  was  a  Virginian. 

"Then  look  to  the  Federal  Army:  General 
Meade,  who  won  Gettysburg,  the  pivot  of  the 
war  crisis,  was  a  Virginian.  Thomas,  the  hero 
of  Chickamauga,  who  never  lost  a  battle,  was  a 
Virginian.  Farragut,  the  immortal  hero  of  the 
sea,  was  a  Virginian.  Virginia  blood  tells 
wherever  it 'flows!  Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for 
the  grand  old  State." 

"And  a  drink  around,  if  you  please,"  said 
Mount  joy. 

The  chaplain-scout  here  remarked:  "I  respect 
every  man  in  the  Federal  army  who,  from 
purely  patriotic  motives  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
preserve  the  Union  of  the  States — believing  that 
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secession,  even  if  constitutional,  would  destroy 
the  republic — was  willing  to  volunteer  and  did 
enlist  and  serve  his  section.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  there  were  many  such." 

"Captain,"  said  Major  Bayly,  "you  are  right, 
exactly  right ;  and  you  express  my  opinion  truly 
and  accurately.  I  thank  you  for  it.  Mount- 
joy's  impulsive  and  impassioned  nature  sees 
only  one  side  of  this  great  contention,  and,  hav- 
ing been  embittered  by  his  war  experiences,  very 
naturally  deals  in  superlative  expletives  and 
bitter  invectives.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  But 
those  of  us  who  are  of  more  matured  age  and 
have  had  years  of  experience  as  men  of  affairs 
do  not  fail  to  see  that  outrages  were  the  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  and  that  war,  in  its  best  as- 
pects, is  a  terrific  curse,  carrying  with  it  the 
most  horrid  train  of  evils  that  can  befall  a 
people." 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  old  family  servant 
of  Major  Bayly,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  major  during  the  exciting  compaigns  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  appeared  and, 
in  regular  old-time  style,  announced  dinner  as 
follows : 

"Repar  yourselves  for  dinner.  Dinner  am  a 
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ready  and  a  gwine  on  the  table.  This  is  my  first 
renouncement ! " 

The  quartet,  convulsed  with  laughter,  arose 
from  the  table  of  mint  juleps  and,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  major,  filled  their  glasses,  drank  to 
the  health  of  the  aold  slave  who  has  been  true  to 
his  master,"  and  adjourned  for  the  dining-room. 

A  great  day  this  at  "Grafton,"  and  long  to 
be  remembered  by  the  fiery  "  Johnnie  Rebs" — 
October  20,  1865. 

After  dinner  the  Rebel  Scout  and  Mount  joy 
had  a  consultation  regarding  future  move- 
ments. As  everything  seemed  auspicious  in  our 
mountain  bailiwick,  and  as  we  left  everything 
quiet,  and  becoming  monthly  more  so,  in  and 
about  Fredericksburg,  it  was  determined  that 
we  would  disband  as  nighthawks  and  '"outlaws," 
and  settle  down  as  peaceful  citizens. 

Mount  joy  concluded  to  go  South,  perhaps  as 
far  as  Texas,  and  the  Rebel  Scout  to  Upper- 
ville,  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  buy  out  the  Upper- 
ville  Academy  the  coming  year,  marry  the 
"dear  girl"  of  "Fairview,"  King  George 
County,  Va.,  and  settle  down  to  his  life  work. 

The  latter  part  of  November,  1865,  Mount- 
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joy  went  to  Mississippi,  studied  law  and  be- 
came assistant  district  attorney. 

Months  rolled  by  before  the  Rebel  Scout  felt 
secure.  The  winter  of  1865-1866  was  spent  in 
tarrying  with  friends  who  lived  along  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains.  Unlike  Pope,  he  was  looking 
well  to  his  lines  of  retreat.  Occasionally,  a 
scouting  party  of  Federal  troops  would  visit 
our  town  and  vicinity,  but  rarely  did  anything 
except  show  themselves  and  retire. 

In  the  spring  of  '66  my  father  sold  out  in 
Leonardtown,  Md.,  and  bought  a  home  in  Up- 
perville,  Va. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  Rebel 
Scout  bought  the  Upperville  Academy  and  be- 
gan to  teach  in  September  following,  with  a. 
large  attendance  of  students  and  fine  prospects 
for  a  successful  future. 

On  October  4,  1866,  he  closed  his  military 
career  by  marrying  a  ball — a  minie  ball — Miss 
Minnie  Ball,  of  the  Lowlands  of  Virginia. 


His  spurs  now  hang  upon  the  library  wall, 
with  pistols  and  sabre  by  their  side.  His  Con- 
federate uniform  has  long  since  been    cut    to 
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smaller  dimensions  and  worn  by  the  romping 
first  born.  The  plume  that  waved  in  many  a 
sanguinary  conflict  has  fallen  from  the  hat  of 
the  gleeful  daughter,  and,  thank  God,  the  Rebel 
Scout  has  lived  long  enough  to  outgrow  many  of 
the  prejudices  engendered  by  the  war. 
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